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; THE CITIZENS OF THE NEW CITY—AN ARMY IN THE MAKING 


Our New Cities, the Army Cantonments 
By John Ihlder 


Making a Housing Conference Count . 
Housing War Workers Health in Spite of War 


Social Welfare in Time of War and Disaster 


Christine McBride and Susan M. Kingsbury 


Price 10 Cents . October 27, 1917 
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Pamphlets are isted once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
101). 


CIVIC AND RECREATION 


Tue City Manacer Pian ror Curicaco. Draft 
of a bill for the reorganization of the municipal 
government, with explanatory statement. Pre- 
pared and presented for public consideration by 
the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. 

Better Motion Picrures 1n Your COMMUNITY; 
How to Ostain THEM. National Committee 
for Better Films, 70 Fifth avenue., New York 
city. 10 cents. 

DrevELOPMENTS oF TEN Years In NEw Yorx’s Pro- 
BATION Service. Address of President Homer 
Folks upon retiring from the State Probation 
Commission. State Probation Commission, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

INHERITANCE OF StTaTuRE. By Charles B Daven- 
port Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No 18, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N Y. 40 cents. 


EDUCATION 


DEMAND FoR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE CoUN- 
TRIES AT War. By Anna Tolman Smith, special- 
ist in foreign educational systems. Bulletin, 
1917, No. 36 of the Bureau of Education. 5 
cents, from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Current Practice iN City Scroor ApMINIS- 
TRATION. By W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief, division 
of school administration, Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 8, Bureau of Education. 15 
cents, from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Some Errects or THE DupiicateE ScHoots. By 
Joseph S. Taylor, district superintendent of 
schools. Published by the Board of Education, 
New York city. 


HEALTH 


Pin Mars anv Cuarts. (Notes on their use by 
health officers. By Gardner T. Swarts, Jr. 25 
cents. Educational Exhibition Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mentat Hearth For NorMAt CHILDREN. By 
William H. Burnham. Massachusetts Society 
for Mental 1132 Kimball building, 
Boston. 

A Santtary-Privy SystEM FoR UNSEWERED Towns 
AND VittacEs. By L. L. Lumsden. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 89, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Report oN THE MEDICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Potice DEPARTMENT OF New York City By 
THE Pusric HeattH CoMMITTEE oF THE NEW 
York Acapemy or Mepicine. Reprinted front 
the Medical Record, 51 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 


Hygiene, 


LIVELIHOOD 


GrapHic Exuisits oN Foop CoNSERVATION. AT 
Farrs AnD Expositions. United States Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

ConseRVATION OF Fats. By Hermann T. Vulte, 
assistant professor of household chemistry, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. Emergency Committee of the American 
Home Economics Association, 19 West 44 street, 
New York city. 10 cents. 

CoMPILATION OF Titik LAws OF MinNeEsoTA RELAat- 
ING TO CHILDREN. William W. Hodson, direc- 
tor, Children’s Bureau, State Board of Con- 
trol, St. Paul. 7 

CoopERATIVE SToRE MANAGEMENT. By William A. 
Kraus. Cooperative League of America, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Kips Is Kiros. By Ellis Parker Butler. Public 
Welfare Committee, 50 E. 42 street, New York 
city. 

THe Sourz to Have A TrRarntnGc ScrHoot oF So- 
craL Worx anp Pusiic Heatta Nursinc. By 
Henry H. Hibbs, Jr., director, Virginia School 
of Social Work, 1112 Capitol street, Richmond, 
Va. Reprinted from Social Service Review, 
August, 1917. 

SocraL Psycuo.tocy. By Emory S. Bogardus, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. ; 

In THE SHADOW oF THE UNpERWorRtD, By Alice 
D. Menken, 149 West 77 street, New York city. 

Race Suicipe 1n THE Unitep Srares, III. By 
Warren S. Thompson. Reprinted, from the 
Scientific Monthly. Science Press, Sub-Station 

4, New York city. 

THe Seconp aches Loan or 1917. Bulletin No. 
17, Committee on Public Information, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Ttems for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before November 7. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


CuaARITIES AND Corrections, Kansas State Confer- 
ence. Emporia, October 29-30. Sec’y, G. M 
Pfeiffer, Kansas City, Kan. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Kentucky Conference 
of. Berea, Ky., November 10-12. Sec’y, Charles 
Strull, 531 S. First street, Louisville. 

CuariTIES AND Correction, New York State Con- 
ference of. Binghamton, Nov. 13-15. Sec’y, 
Richard W. Wallace, Drawer 17, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, South Carolina Con- 


ference of. Aiken, S. C., November. Pres., 
Rev. K. G. Finlay, Columbia, S. C. 
Civic LreacurE, Massachusetts. November. Sec’y, 


Edward T. Hartman, 3 Joy street, Boston. 

ConsuMErsS’ LeAcur, National. Baltimore, Md., 
November 14-15. Sec’y, Louise Cornell, 105 
East 22 street, New York City. 

GovERNMENTAL ResearcH AGENCIES, Association 
of. Detroit, November 21-24. Further informa- 
tion may be secured of Frederick P. Gruenberg, 
805 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. 

MounicrpaL Lreacure, Nationat. Detroit, November 
21-24. Sec’y, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Prisoners’ Arp AssocraTiIon, National. 

-leans, La., November 19-23. Sec’y, C. M. 
(aces Supt. Prison Association, Hartford, 

onn. 

Prison Concress, American. New Orleans, La., 
November 19-23. Sec’y, Joseph P. Byers, 702 
Empire building, Philadelphia. 

PROBATION OFFIcERs, State Conference of. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., November 11-13. Sec’y, Charles 
L. Chute, State Probation Commission, Albany. 

RECREATION CoNGRESS OF THE PLAYGROUND AND 
Recreation Association OF America. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., November 20-23. Sec’y, H. S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison ayenue, New York city. 

SMALL anp Susyect Nationalities, League of. 
First Congress, New York, October 29-31. Sec’y, 
Marion A. Smith, 480 Central Park West, New 


York city. 

Soctat Work, Conference on. Maryland, Dela- 
ware and District of Columbia, Wilmington, 
Delaware, November 7-9. Sec’y, William H. 
Davenport, 105 Court House, Baltimore, Md. 

Socrat WELFaRE, Missouri Conference for. Jop- 
lin, November 18-20. Sec’y, Wagner, 


Columbia, Mo. 

TUBERCULOSIS, sectional conferences on: 
Southern, Chattanooga, Tenn., November_9-10. 
Further information may be secured from Philip 
Jacobs, 105 East 22 street, New York city. 


LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Curtp We trare, Pan-American Congress on. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. Sec’y, 


Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 22 street, New 
York city. 
NATIONAL 
Soctat Work, National Conference of. Kansas 
City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y, W. T. 


Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

SocrotocicaL Socrery, American, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 27-29. Sec’y, Scott E. W. Bed- 
ford, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


For classified advertisements of 
Coming Meetings, Periodicals and 
Current Pamphlets, see page 101. 


For FRANCE AND THE FAITH. 


By Alfred Eugene 
Casalis. Association Press. 102 pp. Price, $.60; 
by mail of the Survey, $.66. 

Unper THE) HicHest LEADERSHIP. By John Doug- 
las Adam. Association Press. 135 pp. Price, 
$.60; by mail of the Survey, $.64. 

Tuirty Stupies Azsout Jesus. By Edward In- 
crease Bosworth. Association Press. 180 pp. 
Price, $.50; by mail of the Survey, $.53. 

APPLIED PsycHotocy. By L. Hollingworth 
and A. T. Poffenberger. D. Appleton & Co. 

Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, 


PsaLMS OF THE Socrat Lire. By Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee. Association Press. 187 pp. Price, $.60; 
by mail of the Survey, $.65. 

THE CaLiinc oF Boyman. By H. M. Burr. As- 
sociation Press. 143 pp. Price, $.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $.55. 

Tue PuysicaL Errects oF SMmoxKING. By Dr. 
George J. Fisher and_ Elmer Berry. _Associa- 
tion Press. 188 pp. Price, $1; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.10. 

UsInG_ THE -RESOURCES OF THE CounTRY CHURCH. 
By Ernest R. Groves. Association Press. 152 
pp. Pelee are by mail of the Survey, $.83. 

Community Work. By Frank H. T. Ritchie. As- 
sociation Press. 102 pp. Price, $.75; by mail 
of the Survey, $.81. 

THE CHALLENGE oF THE Present Crisis. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Association Press. 
ere Price, $.50; by mail of the Survey, 


Tue ADVENTURE OF A PropicaL FatHer. By F. H. 
Cheley. Association Press. 132 pp. Price, 
$.50; by mail of the Survey, $.55. 

Tue Dynamic or ManHoop. By Luther H. Gu-. 
lick. Association Press. 158 pp. Price, $.75; 
by mail of the Survey, $.81. 

A Bre BrorHer Investment. By F. H. Cheley. 
Association Press. 101 pp. Price, $.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $.55. 

Tue NEw Untonism. Second edition. By An- 
dré Tridon. B. W. Huebsch. 198 pp. Price, 
$1; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

Tue AnceL or Curistmas. By Stella G. S. Perry. 
Frederick A. Stokes. 112 pp. Price, $.75; by 
mail of the Survey, $.81. 

Tue Forrrert. By Ridgwell Cullum. George W. 

Price, $1.35; by mail ef the 


Jacobs. 371 pp. 
Survey, $1.47. 
By Henry Bur- 
319 pp, Pree 


Recorps OF THE LIFE oF JESUS. 
ton Sharman. Association Press. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. 

Benerits Forcor. A story of Lincoln and Mother 
Love. By Honoré Willsie. Frederick A. Stokes. 
80 pp. _ Price $.75; by mail of the Survey, $.81. 

Austria-Huncary, Tue Porycor Empire. - By 
Wolf von Schierbrand. Frederick A. Stokes. 
351 pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey, $3.15. 

UsING THE Brisre in Pusriic Appress. By Ozora 
S. Davis. Association Press. 184 pp. Price 
$.75; by mail of the Survey, $.83. 

GrocrapHy or Cuina. By Horatio Hawkins. 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. 86 pp. Price 
$.62; by mail of the Survey $.77. 

Ourttnes or Cuinesr Hrstory. By Li Ung Bing. 


Commercial Press, Shanghai. 644 pp. Price 
$3.72; by mail of the Survey $4.00. 
Tur Foop or Worxtnc WomeEN 1Nn Boston. Vol. 


10. Dept. of Research of Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, publishers. 213 pp. Price 

é $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

THE CHALLENGE oF PirrspurcH. By Daniel L. 
Marsh. _ Missionary Education Movement. 311 
pp. Price.$.40 paper: $.60 cloth; by mail of 
the Survey $.50 or $.70. 

Wooprow Witson and THE Wortn’s Peace. By 
George .D. Herron. Mitchell Kennerley. 173 
pp._ Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue Ricur to Worx. By J. Elliot Ross. Devan- 


Adair Co. 106 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
2 Survey $1.10. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PrayHouses. By Joseph Quincy 
Adams. Houghton. Miflin Co. 472 pp. einer’ 


$3.50: by mail of the Survey $3.65. 
Econ Hauane a Pays. By Fullerton L. 
aldo. arper Press. 126 pp. Price, $1; b 
mail of the Survey, $1.10. Se Bas: J 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION AND Its INFLUENCE. 
1517-1917. Addresses before General Assembly. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 150 pp. 
Price, $.75; by mail of the Survey, $.81. 
ae ae ae By Arthur J. Brown. 
eming H. Revell Co. 190 . Price, $1; b 
mail of the Survey, $1.08. > ve 


With THe CHILpREN on Sunpays. By Sylvanus 


Stall. Vir Publishing Co. 330 pp. Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 
My Doctor Doc. By Edward A. Steiner. Flem- 


ing H. Revell Co. 64 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of the Survey, $.55. ¥ bidet: 
Tue Drstntrcratron or Istam. By Samuel M. 
Zwemer. Fleming H. Revell Co. 231 pp. 
Price, $1.25; by mail of the Sérvey, $1.37. 
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Housing War Workers 


The New Committee Appointed to Recommend on Government Aid 


ECRETARY OF WAR BAKER, as chairman’ of 
the Council of National Defense, has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the housing needs of war workers and 
to make definite recommendations to the government 

concerning such steps as may be necessary to reduce overcrowd- 


ing in the neighborhood of new and extended plants engaged 


in government contract work. ‘The chairman of this com- 


mittee is Otto M. Eidlitz, a builder, of New York. The other 


members are William J. Spencer, general secretary and treas- 
urer of the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, Theodore Robinson, first vice-president 
of the Illinois Steel Company, and Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, of 
New York. 

The appointment of this committee arose from hearings held 
two weeks ago by the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense on the appalling conditions of overcrowding 
which had been reported near many of the chief war-contract 
plants. A conference held by members of the committee on 
labor welfare of the council with members of Congress and 
certain labor officials endorsed a proposal that $100,000,000 
be appropriated by Congress to provide homes for workers in 
these plants. This recommendation was coupled with a plea 
for the creation of a federal housing commission, housing ad- 
ministration or other governmental body, permanent in char- 
acter and possessing broad administrative powers. 

Charles H. Whitaker, editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, made the first definite proposal 
for immediate action. His plan, which is now under consid- 
eration by the new committee, includes the proposal for the 
large Congressional appropriation just mentioned. It is 
founded largely upon British experience during the present 
war and calls for the granting by Congress to the President of 
the power to expropriate land for housing purposes and build- 
ings now serving other purposes which might be converted into 
dwellings of a suitable character, to regulate rents for in- 
dustrial housing, for boarding houses and canteens, and to pro- 
vide for the financing of building operations. 

Mr. Whitaker presented three alternative or complementary 
proposals for the financial operation. The first is the advanc- 


‘ ing of government funds to owners of industrial plants to build 


houses and rent them to their employes. ‘The second is the 
loaning of money at low rates—on a plan similar to that of 
the federal farm loans—to groups of workers who are ready 
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te build homes. The third is the outright purchase of land 
and construction of houses by the government. 

The ownership and administration of industrial settlements 
by the government itself has the special advantage, in his opin- 
ion, that it enables a large scale improvement of public utili- 
ties and the provision of parks, of lighting and other services, 
as well as the employment of trained organizers of community 
life among the tenants. ‘The difficulties, on the other hand, 
are so serious that the government is almost certain to adopt 
one of the other alternatives in the bill which is to be intro- 
duced in the next session of Congress. 

In presenting his plan to the conference, Mr. Whitaker in- 
cidentally declared that he deemed the emergency too pressing 
for any possibility of meeting it by a scheme of voluntary co- 
operative house-building without government aid. A large 
employer present held that the formation of cooperative so- 
cieties which would tend to make home-owners of the workers 
should be encouraged. At this, Frank Morrison, secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, protested that organized 
labor would not give up its long established opposition to’ any 
plan which would tie the worker down to one locality and 
thereby reduce his freedom to strike against oppressive condi- 
tions of employment in his immediate neighborhood. 

The issue thus drawn is likely to run through much of the 
further discussions of this problem when it comes before Con- 
gress next winter. Organized labor will prefer government 
housing, and even company housing, to increased individual 
ownership which tends to hold men to their jobs. Mr. Whit- 
aker expressed the view that any system of house tenancy is 
only a temporary expedient at best, and that the solution of 
the problem of economic freedom must precede a permanent 
solution of the housing problem. Until the labor movement 
has so far won its struggle as to feel secure in encouraging 
the individual worker to settle down in a given locality and 
to buy a home, the best that can be done is to apply palliatives 
to the trouble. 

The immediate evil of congestion around the war-contract 
plants has also been considered by a war industries housing 
committee of the National Housing Association; and in view 
of its unanimity on the main questions, Mr. Eidlitz has in- 
vited its members to act as advisers to the committee of which 
he has just been made chairman; they are Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, of New York, chairman; Frederick Law Olmsted and 
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John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass.; and Laurence Veiller, of 
New York. ‘This committee does not consider it advisable 
that the government should invest as an owner in industrial 
housing. 

“Even if the government were to recognize proper housing 
as a legitimate item to be included in general plant invest- 
ment,” says Mr. Atterbury, “and consequently pay interest 
thereon, either directly or in the price of the product pur- 
chased, it is practically impossible today to get the capital.” 

The chief difficulty, in his opinion, is that companies which 
would be willing to invest the necessary capital are quite un- 
able to raise it at anything like a rate which would pay costs, 
not to speak of the moderate return of 2 or 3 per cent which 
in the past has usually been expected. One development, in 
which he acted as consultant, recently had to stop entirely, 
though the building of three thousand houses had been con- 
templated. Similar action has been taken in relation to many 
other industrial housing developments and extensions. Mr. 
Atterbury said: 

If it were not for this proven difficulty of getting funds, the whole 
problem would be simply and easily solved, in my judgment, by the 
recognition of the government that to a certain extent the housing 
of the laborer is a part of the plant cost. This, of course, is true 
and generally recognized in the case of mines, merely because in 
that case there are usually no communities upon which the burden 
of supplying the housing can be put. Under this system it would 


simply remain to determine the difference between the normal in- 
terest rate to which industrial -housing investments are entitled or 


required to attract capital in the open market and the actual net. 


interest returned on housing such as is required by the labor situa- 
tion today under the present scale of construction prices. 

Roughly speaking, I think it safe to assume that such net return, 
after proper deduction for physical depreciation, would run between 
2 and 3 per cent. Under normal conditions, but of course varying 
with the locality in the country, funds for this type of investment 
might be attracted at 5 or 6 per cent. The government would, there- 
fore, have to allow the difference of 2 or 3 per cent on all such 
housing developments as were requisite to stabilize and render efh- 
cient labor required in the products demanded for its use. 

The only other important factors which, I think, would have to 
be determined would be the rate of deterioration and the consequent 
sinking fund to be provided, and the amount of housing fairly 
chargeable in each instance as a result of the government’s demands 
for production. 

As a matter of fact, however, I am convinced that in the present 
emergency this plan would fail because capital cannot be found at 
anything but an exorbitant rate. It would be cheaper for the goy- 
ernment to lend the capital at the rate mentioned above—from 2 to 3 
per cent—for such housing as it required rather than pay the 7 or 8 
per cent difference between the actual rate of earnings and the very 
high rate of return necessary to secure capital in the open market. 


In view of this recommendation to lend government funds 
at a low rate of interest directly to employers of labor for the 
construction of houses, it is important to note that the British 
government, which in the past liberally financed housing enter- 
prise in other ways, has found itself compelled to supplement 
those other methods by such direct lending. Side by side with 
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large loans to public utility housing societies which undertake 
the housing of munition workers but look upon their develop- 
ments as permanent in character—limited in profit and sub- 
ject to a number of regulations—and with loans to municipal- 
ities, the British treasury now lends directly to individual 
firms, usually at the current rate of interest charged these 
other bodies, 5 per cent, and for a period of forty years. 

“Some of these private concerns,” John Nolen told the Na- 
tional Housing Association conference in Chicago, “are per- 
mitted to charge a portion of the increase on the cost of build- 
ing due to war conditions to that part of the profit which, 
through taxation, would have gone to the government. In 
other instances, a contribution of a part of the capital cost of 
building is made by the state to certain local authorities. In 
all cases, however, this contribution is less than the estimated 
increase due to war conditions.” 

One source of revenue towards housing enterprise in Great 
Britain which sometimes assumes substantial proportions is the 
assessment of the increment in neighboring land values due to 
the housing development. This was especially contributory, a 
speaker at the Washington meeting explained, to the financing 
of the fine model tenements of the London County Council. 

Owing to the lack of housing enterprise during the war 
and the congestion resulting, especially in war industry 
centers, the problem of rising rents in Great Britain became 
acute, as it tends to become here. Responding to the demands 
of the Labor Party, says the People’s News Service, Parlia- 
ment has passed an act which outlaws any and every claim for 
rents over and above the amount charged on August 3, 1914. 
If the house was empty on that date, the rent charged the last 
previous tenant, if it was first rented on any susbequent date, 
the rent charged the first tenant is allowed. Increases of rent 
already paid can be recovered by tenants for the period be- 
tween November 25, 1915, and the date of the amending act, 
July 10, 1917. 

This new law, in London, is limited in its application to 
houses renting up to $175 a year, or approximately $12 a 
month—accommodation which in the large American cities 
would rent at from $20 to $30 a month. In Scotland the limit 
is set at rents of $150 a year; in England (outside London), 
Wales and Ireland at rents of $130 a year. This law does 
not apply to rents including charges for board, attendance or 
use of furniture. A landlord is not allowed to increase the 
rent on account of decorations or of ordinary repairs; nor 
can he legally ask the tenant to do repairs formerly done by 
himself. Except for non-payment of rent and under other spe- 
cified exceptional circumstances, evictions are prohibited. A 
bonus paid in order to secure a house, or “key money,” can be 
deducted by the tenant from the first rent paid. 


Health in Spite of War—and Because of It 


AR. Unmistakably war. No sign of wounds, 

no sound of guns, very little display of bunting 

here in the capital. Nevertheless, a stern tension 

is in the air, and from ever-new angles the fact 
strikes across your consciousness—war. 

A speaker announced for a convention meeting fails to 
appear; he was called to a conference of the General Medical 
Board. A uniformed and determined attendant ushers you 
away from the room in which you supposed the convention 
would meet; that place has been taken by the government for 
the offices of the new Soldiers’ Compensation and Insurance 


Bureau. War and the preparations therefor—military, 
economic, commercial, medical or philanthropic—these are 
the theme of table-talk and platform address. No excitement. 
But an exceeding alertness. Even word of the first lost 
transport meant, apparently, after the quick breath of sym- 
pathy, just a steadying of nerve, a tighter grip on the task. 
All of which explains at once two things about the Ameri- 
can Public Health Convention, just adjourned in Washing- 
ton: First, the theme, War and Health; second, the remark- 
able degree to which present conditions are furthering the 
health movement through the world. Physicians, health offi- 
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cers, educators, military and naval officers, munition manufac- 
turers, social workers, and citizens in general—more than 700 
all told—have been considering during the four days of the 
convention, what ought to be done to keep soldier and civilian 
alike in health. 

Military medical problems were not more acutely felt than 
those of rural sanitation. The newest truth of science—the 
discovery of mixed typhoid infection—will be applied alike by 
motor ambulances on “the field” and by health trains (a two- 
year-old name for precisely the same thing) in the country. 
And this range is geographical as well as topical—the new 
president of the association being a Canadian, Dr. C. J. Hast- 
ings, health officer of Toronto; the vice-presidents come from 
Washington, D. C. (Dr. George A. Kober), Mexico (Dr. 
Manuel S. Iglesias) and lowa (Dr. G. H. Sumner). 

There was so little formal or staged that the meeting de- 
serves the name conference rather than that of convention. 
But the two addresses by Surgeon-General Gorgas, the thrill- 
ing story told by Surgeon-Major Edward Rist of the French 
Scientific Commission, how the French army doctors low- 
ered the sickness incidence from 6,000 to 20; and the serious 
earnestness of Herbert C. Hoover’s insistence upon a wise care 
in the use of foods—these were clearly high lights. 

That Gorgas gave the world Panama is the fact which out- 
shines even his present eminent position and urgent responsi- 
bilities. And applause split the air when the surgeon-general 
of the United States army arose, and kept him awaiting his 
turn to speak until the audience had freed its mind concerning 
him. His first address was informal; a greeting to the con- 
vention with a bit of reminiscence of yellow fever days. But 
at the joint conference of the Public Health and Social 
Hygiene Associations, Gorgas focused his remarks on venereal 
diseases—the “‘greatest single cause of disability in the army 
today.” Could a military surgeon be given his choice between 
the elimination of all wounds or all venereal disease, Surgeon- 
General Gorgas believed he would not hesitate to say, take 

_away venereal disease and we shall save time even though we 
have all the wounds to treat. And he believed that the cam- 
paign against yellow fever had for this later campaign against 
venereal disease an important analogy. For even after they 
knew surely that the mosquito carried yellow fever, they 
thought they were doing much when they screened the houses. 
But the mosquitoes still got in, and cases of yellow fever still 
occurred. And then they went for the mosquito swamps and 
breeding places—to the amazement and incredulity of not a 
few people. And presently the cases stopped. So in the in- 
stance of venereal disease, don’t stop at “screening ;” go after 
the “‘mosquitoes’—depend upon not remedial measures only, 
but upon education, public opinion and moral reform. The 
new attitude of women toward this evil was a great influence. 

Vividly Surgeon-Major Rist told of the French army at the 
opening days of the war—hours, rather, since the first warning 
came at 4 o’clock of an afternoon, and at 1 o’clock that night 
the muster began. “You must always remember the sudden- 
ness of the onset,” said Major Rist. ‘‘We had not time for 
training; we did not dream of making physical examinations ; 
only those were examined who said they were sick—and they 
were very few.” In a month France had an army of three 
millions. Inevitably the sickness and death rates were high. 
There was necessity for reorganization. But yet, in spite of 
so grave a disadvantage, both morbidity and mortality rates 
had decreased to a marvelous degree (charts illustrating this 
will appear in a later issue of the Survey). Epidemics of 
dysentery, typhus, cholera, such as were reported from Ger- 
many, Austria and Serbia, were averted from the French army. 
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Especially significant was Major Rist’s report on typhoid, 
the subject of his special research at home. Curious instances 
have frequently been reported in which inoculation apparently 
failed to protect, or even increased susceptibility, if not caus- 
ing the disease. The explanation rapidly winning acceptance 
is that of a “mixed infection,” paratyphoid as well as typhoid 
often being present. Safety, therefore, evidently lies solely in 
protection against organisms causing both diseases. Sure, safe, 
rapid means to this end are being sought in many laboratories. 

Whether one really understands the words that fill one’s 
ears these days about calories, vitamines and what not, this 
much is clear: People may well eat less, save more; eat 
sensibly, avoid waste. “We have been too long comfortable,” 
said Mr. Hoover, as he attempted to give his idea of the food 
situation and its relation. to economics and to health. Instead 
of sending one hundred and twenty-five million bushels of 
grain abroad as usual, America is undertaking to send one 
and one-quarter billion bushels. And sugar and meat ‘must 
be shipped whether or no.” Further, the grave increase of 
nutritional diseases at home adds weight to a movement for 
wiser eating. Belgium reduced its tuberculosis death-rate by 
giving more fats to adolescent children. 

The convention paid tribute to Mr. Hoover by unanimously 
electing him to honorary membership and appointing a com- 
mittee to inform him of this election and to assure him of the 
support of public health workers in his vast undertaking. 

A very clever arrangement was that which brought into the 
closing hour of the convention the chairmen of all sections, 
who summarized the work of the several conferences. These 
summaries brought members of each group in touch with the 
work of all. They showed how great was the responsibility 
already laid upon the public health movement by war. They 
showed, too, how practical was the trend of all discussion— 
not of problems fer se, but of the surest way of meeting them, 
and applying scientific knowledge to social weal. Pass then 
again in review the sections on laboratory work, vital statistics 
and the rest: 

That citizens and physicians should know the value of lab- 
oratories and demand a wider use of them for tests of all kinds 
was the verdict of the first section. Such wider use would 
aid in quickly determining infections, would furnish data for 
the vexed questions of duration of quarantine, detection of 
carriers and other matters as important to civil as to military 
health. 

From the division of vital statistics comes one of the most 
far-reaching plans of the whole meeting, one that is hardly 
to be described briefly. At this time, it may suffice to say 
that already in some states—notably California—an inter- 
change of reports takes place between civil and military health 
authorities, that cases of disease barring men from service may 
be kept under care, whether easily correctable or, as tubercu- 
losis, calling for longer treatment and possibly for economic 
readjustment, such as change of kind or locality of work. 
There is opportunity for valuable follow-up work for cases of 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, trachoma, etc., found during 
examination of men under the selective service regulations. 

The section of public health administration had three impor- 
tant symposiums: On health work in rural districts, at which 
were discussed such plans of cooperation between several little 
towns as the “Wellesley plan,” and the similar work in Illi- 
nois and California; the state “health district,” irrespective of 
political boundaries, with its full-time supervising officer, and 
the North Carolina “unit plan,” whereby a section of the 
state decides which of several pieces of work it wishes to do 
first, and has the assistance of a “unit” from the state 
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department to start that thing, be it child welfare, public 
health nursing, or clean-up of milk or water supply. A second 
symposium was that on educational methods. The value of 
spot maps and charts as a relief from the printed page was 
urged by Dr. John W. Trask, United States Public Health 
Service, and the necessity—shown by Dr. Ira S. Wile, of 
New York—of adapting language and symbols to school usage 
if successful health education was to be carried on through 
the schools. Moving pictures were said by Dr. C. F. Bold- 
uan, of the New York Department of Health, to be less sat- 
isfactory as a means of instruction because people at a “movie 
show” were in a mood for entertainment, not instruction. 

The third symposium was in joint session with the American 
Social Hygiene Association, on “control of venereal disease in 
army, navy and civil community.” A remarkable record was 
quoted by Colonel Russell for the first week of the new army. 
At that time the incidence rate in the regulars was 85 per 
thousand; in the National Guard, just called out, 144 per 
thousand; in the new army, 193 per thousand, a bad com- 
mentary on conditions in the civil population. That the 
navy had forbidden the further use of “prophylactic packages,” 
relying instead on education, scientific and moral, and com- 
pulsory treatment, was reported by Surgeon Holcomb, of the 
Navy. The special efforts of the Y. M. C. A. in training 
camps, told by Raymond B. Fosdick, have already been an- 
nounced in the SuRVEY. 

It was no effort for the section on industrial hygiene to 
make war industries the most prominent feature of its pro- 
gram, for the manufacture of explosives and the loading of 
shells are not only industries full of danger to the workmen, 
but they are unfamiliar and need all the light that can be 
thrown on them by British industrial physicians and by the 
few Americans who have had experience in this field. Most 
of those who took part in the discussions on industrial poison- 
ing in the manufacture of explosives are members of the com- 
mittee appointed under the Council of National Defense to 
draft regulations for safeguarding workers in this industry. 

The final meeting of the sections consisted in an all-day 
symposium with representatives of manufacturing campaigns, 
during which the rules the committee had formulated were 
presented and criticized. Briefly stated, these rules provide not 
only for mechanical safeguards against the escape of poisonous 
dusts and fumes, but for adequate medical supervision, for an 
eight-hour day, prohibition of employment of workers under 
eighteen years of age and for proper instruction of workers in 
the dangers to be faced and the way to avoid them. ‘These 
rules when complete will probably be adopted by the labor 
departments of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, two states 
which together are said to produce at least 60 per cent of the 
whole output of explosives and loaded shells. 

There is no prohibition of women’s employment in this code 
of standards, since there seems no reason to believe that women 
suffer more from the poisons in question than men do; and 
there is certainly no reason why they should not face the 
risk of sickness and of crippling from explosives as well as men. 
The subject of women’s work was taken up at a meeting ad- 
dressed by Josephine Goldmark, at which Dr. F. S. Lee, of 
Columbia; P. Sargent Florence, who worked for the British 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee; and E. L. Scott, 
of Columbia, discussed industrial fatigue. Much of the 
material dealt with by them has been gathered by the Com- 
mittee on Fatigue, of which Dr. Lee is executive secretary, 
and, though of great value and interest, is too technical to be 
given here. 

Miss Goldmark’s paper was on the replacement of men by 
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women in war industries. The impression left on the listener 
was that this readjustment, so vitally important from every 
point of view, is at present proceeding along haphazard lines 
without any attempt at systematic guidance. One wonders 
whether it is not possible for some of the committees appointed 
in the interests of women to undertake a survey of war in- 
dustries and to recommend some as fit for women and brand 
others as unfit. Miss Goldmark spoke of women now acting 
as freight-handlers, as carriers in glassworks, as foundry 
workers, pushing scrap-iron in wheelbarrows up an inclined 
plane, piling lumber in yards, while at the same time work 
requiring little or no muscular strain is still done by men. 
She suggested that women might well displace men as shoe- 
salesmen, as floor-walkers and in the elevated and subway 
ticket-offices. Especially she deplored the entrance of young 
girls into the messenger service, work already recognized as 
morally dangerous for boys. 

The discussion revealed the fact that there are no stand- 
ards for use in determining the weight which women should 
be allowed to handle, The association of foundry owners has 
adopted an arbitrary limit of twenty-five pounds for women. 
Probably it must be a matter for industrial physicians to deter- 
mine and the amount a woman may be allowed to lift must be 
decided by physical examination before she begins work. 

In addition to occupations involving great muscular strain, 
the poisonous industries were discussed, and it was agreed 
that since lead is more poisonous to women than to men and 
lead poisoning in the mother shows its effects upon her chil- 
dren, the employment of women exposing them to lead should 
be forbidden. Apparently lead is the only poison of 
which this may be said with certainty, though Dr. Alfred 
Stenger mentioned the possibility that as alcoholism in the 
mother injures the offspring more than alcoholism in the 
father, the same thing may prove to be true of other volatile 
poisons. 

A representative of the Department of Labor of Penn- 
sylvania stated that his state and New Jersey had adopted a 
code which opens to women positions formerly closed to them, 
but factories must apply for permits and these are given only 
after inspection. ‘They have tentatively decided on fifteen 
pounds as the maximum weight for a woman to handle if the 
work involves continual lifting. "Women are barred from 
the lead trades. 

This question is of such great moment, economically, so- 
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coming one, that it seems worthy of a conference dealing with 
it alone. A great blunder will be committed if the question is 
left to be worked out simply by those who seek employment 
and those who seek workers. 

Other events crowd into one’s page—the startling tubercu- 
losis survey in Chicago, advance report of which, given by 
Dr. John Dill Robertson, showed in the given region 44 per 
cent of the population in some stage of tuberculosis. The 
“extra-cantonment zones” and their supervision by the United 
States Public Health Service will be described in a later article 
in the SuRvEY; also the new “sanitary service” of the Red 
Cross on duty; so, too, the fine development of psychiatric 
clinics, at the army camps and cantonments, under the general 
direction of Major Pearce Bailey, of New York. 

Called upon to close a long discussion, Dr. C. V. Chapin 
responded with a bit of sage and epigrammatic advice with 
which we will close this sketch of the convention: “You’ve 
heard it all,” said Dr. Chapin. “Go home and get to work on 
Monday morning!” 


Gk. 


Making a Housing Conference Count 


HE sixth National Conference on Housing in Amer- 

ica, held in Chicago, October 15-17, marked what 

seemed to many of the delegates the culminating 

point for these conferences as at present arranged. 
The delegates from out of town registered by the afternoon of 
the last day numbered 159 and represented fifteen states. This 
is a very good showing. The Chicagoans who registered num- 
bered 314, the best showing that any convention city has yet 
made, for it does not include the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who packed the large ball room of the Hotel 
LaSalle at the luncheon session when Lawson Purdy, of New 
York, speaking on zoning, gave perhaps the ablest, certainly 
the most skilfully presented address of the conference. The 
success of this year’s conference may be attributed primarily 
to two factors: a program which dealt very largely with prob- 
lems that are acute in many of our industrial centers and with 
the National Army cantonments; and the effective work of the 
local committee. Superficially, then, the conference was a 
great success and might be thought to presage even greater suc- 
cess for future meetings. But beneath the surface there were 
indications that it marked the highest point under its present 
policy. 

Those who have followed the housing conferences from 
the beginning know that they are now in the second stage of 
their development. The first conference, held in New York, 

~in 1911, was that of a small group of enthusiasts, “reformers” 

who looked to New York for guidance and for the lessons of 
experience. Other cities had done things, but New York domi- 
nated. And New York’s great contribution was in the en- 
actment and enforcement of its tenement-house law. 

New York’s dominance carried over to the second confer- 
ence, held in Philadelphia the year following. But already 
there was discontent, and at Philadelphia those interested 

- primarily in construction and management organized an in- 
formal little conference of their own. The demand for dis- 
cussion on these subjects was so strong that at the third con- 
ference section meetings for them were provided on the pro- 
gram. So great was their popularity that later they were 
given places at the general meetings ; and at last year’s meeting 
in Providence they threatened, what this year they achieved, 
to become the principal subjects of discussion. 

On the first evening in Chicago the subjects were Housing 
as a War Problem, i.e., how shall we finance and build and 
manage the new houses needed immediately in many industrial 
centers, and What Employers Have Done to House Their 
Employes in the United States. On the second evening, the 
subject was The Housing of the Single Worker. Under this 
were The Housing of the New Army and Bunk Houses, 
Boarding Houses and Labor Camps, both dealing with con- 
struction. The first afternoon session also was given chiefly 
to construction, together with papers on law enforcement and 
on health. Each morning there were two section meetings, 
one on construction and one on health. ‘Chicago presented a 
unique program on what Chicagoans thought of it—the house 
as seen by a physician, by a settlement resident, by a worker 
with delinquent children and by a friend of the Negro. Some- 
what of a relief from the more technical discussions at other 
sessions, these short addresses were interpretive of the vision 
that inspires the housing worker, and two of them at least rose 
to the level of real eloquence. 

But with all this there was, as at Philadelphia, discontent, 
voiced by two groups. One of them felt that the conference 
had swung too far toward new construction and was leaving 


out of account those problems that for many years to come 
must concern the social worker in the older, neglected, poverty- 
stricken sections of our cities. The other group was that 
which came for definite guidance on questions of construction 
and management only to hear one man in relating his experi- 
ence contradict much that a predecessor had just said. A man- 
ufacturer from Ohio complained bitterly on this score at one 
of the section meetings, and the only comfort that could be 
given him was that factors in the problems of the two speakers 
had been different or the emphasis different, and that the solu- 
tion reached by either of them would probably not fit his case. 

So the housing conference, like the city planning conference, 
apparently has reached a stage in its development when it 
must definitely provide for two groups of people, neither of 
whom is satisfied at present. It must have sessions where 
housing in general is discussed, where its principles and pur- 
poses are iterated and reiterated, where its relation to other 
social work is set forth; this for the workers in allied fields, 
for that public which each year produces new recruits who 
must learn the first lessons. 

Then the conference must provide for the specialists to 
whom such iteration and reiteration has become a weariness. 
This purpose the section meetings were designed to serve, but 
this year’s program shows that the purpose has not been kept 
in mind. Instead of becoming more technical, of more value 
to the specialists for whose benefit they were created, the line 
between them and the general sessions has been broken down 
until there is no obvious reason why a paper should be pre- 
sented in one rather than in the other. The only result has 
been to make possible the crowding of more papers on the 
program. 

When the sections were started it was necessary to have 
the discussions based upon individual experience. “There were 
but few people in the country really interested in housing who 
had had practical experience. By gathering together those 
who were dealing with construction and management and 
starting one of them off, the others by question and answer 
were able to check up. But the auditor part of the section 
meetings has grown to such an extent that the old informal 
discussion is no longer practicable. At the same time, the num- 
ber who have had practical experience has multiplied. More- 
over, they have had so little touch with each other that they 
don’t always give the same meanings to words, or they take for 
granted things others do not know of, and so talk at cross 
purposes, or they present again much the same material that 
has been given at previous conferences. 

Apparently, the best way to meet this situation is to put the 
program for the section meetings into the hands of a housing 
institute—not such housing institutes as have been held dur- 
ing the past three years, informal, unorganized discussions that 
lead nowhere despite the interest they arouse, but an institute 
organized for serious study and research. “The papers pre- 
sented at the section meetings would then no longer represent 
merely the knowledge and opinion of one man, but the con- 
clusions of a committee whose members see their subject from 
several points of view, who have checked each other up, and 
who consequently can present conclusions of more general 
value. 

Two years ago the organization of such a housing institute 
would probably have been impossible. Today, unless it or some 
other method is found of producing in usable form information 
and conclusions of practical value to the specialists, their in- 
terest in the annual conference will decline. fete: 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF CAMP MEADE 


Our New Cities 


The Cantonments of the National 


Army 


an Achievement of the City Planners 


By John TIhlder 


SECRETARY PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


HREE months ago there were in the United 

States some eighty cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 

population. Today the number is increased by 

nearly one-half. “The eighty cities were the result 
of slow development, most of them “growed” like Topsy 
without plan or guidance. Their sites were chosen with 
little thought for the health of their people. By slow and 
sometimes painful degrees they acquired sewer systems and 
water works of which a considerable proportion of their 
citizens have not yet taken advantage. ‘Through private 
benevolence and the receipts from tag days they acquired 
hospitals that mote or less meet modern standards. Mean- 
while, year by year, they added to the number of their 
dwellings. Some of these, whether cottages or mansions, 
are all that dwellings should be; healthful, comfortable, ade- 
quate. But many are insanitary shacks and hovels, or 
crowded, ill-lighted and unventilated court houses and tene- 
ments. 

The new cities-are different. Their sites were chosen pri- 
murily because of their healthfulness. _Instead of growing 
without plan or guidance they were carefully planned before 
a spade full of earth was turned. Their sewer and water sys- 
tems preceded the construction of dwellings and serve every 
dwelling. Their hospitals are on a scale far more generous 
than that of their eighty predecessors and are modern through- 
out. All their dwellings are surrounded by wide open spaces 
and the walls are half of windows so that sun and air may 
enter freely. These are the cantonments in which the soldiers 
of America are being trained. 

Besides the national guard camps in the South, there are 
now nearing completion sixteen of these cities for the national 
army and three embarkation camps. The smallest of the for- 
mer will, when the draft is completed, contain more than 
35,000 people, the largest about 50,000: Each of them fol- 


lows, so far as the topography permits, one general plan, a 
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gigantic U that covers about six square miles. At the base of 
the U is the railroad along which lie the store-houses. From 
them on either side extend the two long lines of barracks, 
efficers’ quarters and other buildings. The space between the 
wings of the U is an open area, perhaps a thousand or twelve 
hundred feet wide. In this open area, which may be the banks 
of a stream, are the headquarters buildings and the civic center. 
Here will probably be the cantonment theater, the cantonment 
library, and the largest Y. M. C. A. building. Other smaller 
Y. M. C. A. buildings are being erected for each brigade. 
For each regiment there is a post exchange. At the entrance 
to the cantonment is the “hostess house” under the manage- 
ment of the Y. W. C. A., a meeting place for the soldiers and 
the women of their families. The Knights of Columbus too 
will have a number of buildings in each cantonment. Be- 
yond the end of one of the wings is the hospital, a village in 
itself, built on the cottage system. ‘ 

This is the general plan, and: both in general and in detail 
it is one of the fruits of the city planning movement. For- 
tunately for America, city planning had won popular approval 
before this emergency came upon us. San Francisco at the 
time of its catastrophe had just received copies of Burnham’s 
plan for its future and these were still in a warehouse where 
the flames destroyed them. Their value unrecognized, the city 
was rebuilt as it had been and its great opportunity lost. In 
the years since then we have learned the value of comprehen- 
sive plans. 

Two days after the secretary of war had created the Can- 
tonment Division of the Quartermaster Corps and given it 
charge of designing the cantonments, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
president of the American City Planning Institute, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee on Emergency Construc- 
tion of the Council of National Defense. Colonel Littell, 
head of the Cantonment Division, asked for and largely fol- 
lowed the advice of the Emergency Construction Committee in 
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organizing, expanding and securing personnel for his division. 
The committee also called to Washington a number of tech- 
nical advisers on city planning, housing, water supply, sanita- 
tion and other related subjects who aided in the preparation 
of plans. Major Whitson and Major Gunby were called 
from civil life, the former to take charge of construction, the 
latter of design and engineering. Under Major Gunby are 
Major Wheaton, in charge of building and design, and George 
Gibbs, Jr., consultant of the Boston City Planning Board, 
in charge of plans for the general layout. All the planning 
was not done in Washington, however, but it was decentral- 
ized as much as practicable and study of the design for water 
supply, sewage disposal and general layout assigned as early 
as possible to boards which would adapt them to local condi- 
tions. The result was the development of so practical and 
economical a plan that the Washington correspondent of one 
of the great dailies, commenting upon the deficiencies in some 
of the bureaus, adds, 


It is generally conceded in Washington that the best practical 
brains at the government’s disposal are concentrated in the canton- 
ment division of the War Department, which is responsible for the 
construction of the cantonments. By their handling of this great task, 
which required the work of twelve times as many men per week as 
the Panama Canal at its busiest, these men have proved themselves 
practical builders of the first order. 

Incidentally it may be added that the cantonments have 
cost more than a third as much as the Panama Canal, and 
that when the total of all the construction costs in connection 
with training our soldiers is compiled it will overshadow the 
cost of the great waterway. 

But it is not in Washington alone that the “practical 
brains” which have learned to plan before building are em- 
ployed. Take Camp Meade at Admiral, Md., for example. 
There the supervising engineer in charge of sanitation is 
Morris Knowles, who for years past has not only had charge 
of large municipal projects, but has been employed by the 
United States Steel Corporation, by lumber companies in the 
South, and manufacturing companies in the East, to plan and 
build the systems of sanitation that make our newer indus- 
trial villages among the most healthful communities in the 
world. ‘Three years ago he sent his chief assistant to Europe 
to learn what the garden cities there had to teach America. 
Today that assistant has charge at the national guard camp at 
Anniston, Ala. Under Mr. Knowles at Camp Meade are 
engineers loaned him by cities and companies he has served, 
and his knowledge of where to go for these men, his ability 
to secure their services, are not the least items in his value 
to the nation. For in the field of sanitary engineering this 
"emergency is putting our national resources to a severe test. 

Our cities can ill spare these men at a time when expansion 

of industry makes imperative extension of work at home, so 

the borrowed men are constantly recalled and new ones must 
be found to take their places. 

Careful planning has reduced the length of sewer and of 
water mains in each cantonment to approximately twenty 
miles. In Camp Meade the sewers are eighteen miles long; 
in others somewhat longer because a more broken surface 
made increased length less expensive than deeper cuts. In 
some cantonments, as at Ayer, Mass., Yaphank, L. I., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and Ft. Riley, Kansas, electric pumping sta- 
tions for sewage have been necessary. At ten cantonments the 
sewage is purified by septic tanks, filters or sand beds. At all 
the water is obtained from a source beyond suspicion or is 
purified. 

The problem put before the planners last spring was easy 
to state: How shall we lay out a given area and plan the 
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buildings on it so that they will provide for some thirty thou- 
sand soldiers in the most wholesome, economical and prac- 
tical way and in the shortest time? But the answer involved 
considerations not only of military needs in the way of space 
for company and squad drills as well as for the larger units up 
to the whole division, not only of those questions of transpor- 
tation and distribution which still make the cost of living 
unnecessarily high in the older cities, but also such details as 
whether tin wash-basins shall be permitted; for the lack of 
basins will make necessary the pumping of some extra millions 
of gallons of water, while the use of basins may spread disease 
and so prove far more expensive. 

Expense has been considered from the beginning, despite 
stories told in Washington, as that of the patriot who finally 
forced his way to the head of a bureau to explain a method 
of his devising which would cut down expense. 

“How much will it save?” asked the bureau chief. 

“Seventy million dollars a year,” proclaimed the patriot, 
only to be told to “go talk to the janitor and not disturb those 
who aré busy.” 

There is no doubt that the word “million” has lost much 
of its impressiveness during the past few months and is no 
longer considered a perfectly round figure, but those who 
planned the cantonments have realized as clearly as does the 
retail merchant that totals are multiples of many small items. 
There must be streets in the cantonments capable of bearing 
the heaviest traffic continuously, great motor trucks in con- 
stant stream. Such roads cost. So two parallel roads were 
built (a less expensive one for lighter trafic) running from 
the base of the U out each wing, which together provide ade- 
quately for the city’s transportation. Then the buildings were 
placed so that each road would serve a maximum number, so 
reducing its length; for every mile saved on the plan meant 
sixteen miles saved in the sixteen cantonments. 

There was another reason for economy. The original 
appropriations were not sufficient. Even these new cities 
suffer under a handicap common to the older ones—there is 
not money available for all that is desired. ‘This has not 
been wholly bad in its results: it has forced those who desired 
certain things to prove their case. One good result has been 
the construction of the more economical two-story barracks in 
place of the single-story ones adopted for the officers’ train- 
ing camps and at first proposed for the cantonments. But it 
made necessary a vigorous fight to secure closely spaced 
double windows in every wall instead of a smaller number of 
single windows in two walls only. There was not enough sash 
and glass in the country, was the last objection. But finally 
it was found that of one stock size there was, or could be pro- 
vided, enough. The plans were modified ; the windows are in. 

A harder fight was necessary to secure more cubic air space 
per man in the dormitories. The first plans submitted to the 
housing consultant showed only 289 cubic feet. He protested, 
only to be told that a larger cubage meant larger buildings 
at a greater cost and that the appropriation had already been 
overdrawn. ‘The first plan called for a barrack containing two 
dormitories, a messroom and kitchen on the ground floor and 
four dormitories on the floor above. Between each pair of 
dormitories was a double row of open lockers raised one foot 
from the floor and ending three feet below the beams so that 
air might circulate under and over them. ‘The bunks in the 
dormitories were double-deckers similar to those used in the 
officers’ training camp barracks. 

The first concession was the substitution of double windows 
for single, described above. Finally it was agreed to lengthen 
the buildings ten feet. As this did not provide sufficient increase 
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of air space for all the dormitories, the housing consultant se- 
cured acceptance of a rearrangement of the dormitories which 
made the air space approximately 300 feet per man and added 
in the middle of the barracks, extending from front to back on 
each floor, a “commons” or instruction room in which the men 
could stay while off duty or while receiving squad instruction, 
and so permit the airing of the dormitories during the day. 
For if a man’s bunk is his only resting place during the scat- 
tered hours and half-hours he is off duty, it is obvious that 
windows will be kept closed during the cold months and that 
the air will become foul. : 

Here, however, the medical branch of the service came in. 
The secretary of war appointed a board composed of Surgeon- 
General Gorgas, Dr. William H. Welch of Baltimore, Dr. 
Franklin Martin of Chicago, and Dr. Victor C. Vaughan of 
Ann Arbor, to study the barracks. They consulted a Can- 
adian officer and an American housing worker. ‘They, too, 
found that the dormitories were too crowded. ‘They recom- 
mended the substitution of single bunks for double-deckers, 
the elimination of the lockers to permit freer movement of air, 
and hanging of sections of the outer walls on hinges so that 
these sections might be opened. They also stated that not more 
than fifty men should sleep in one room and, if possible, the 
number should be reduced to thirty. 

The plans at this time provided for thirty-two men in each 
of the ground-floor dormitories, for thirty-six men in three of 
the second-floor dormitories, and for forty men in the other. 
Unfortunately when the secretary of war ordered that 
their recommendations be carried into effect as far as possible, 
the construction department could only cut out all dormitory 
partitions in order to provide space for closely packed single 
cots. So at present the two dormitories on the first floor have 
been thrown into one occupying half the building, while the 
second floor is one large loft, bright and airy, but providing 
little place for the men to put their clothes or other belong- 
ings. Consequently these are hung on nails from the rafters 
and along the walls, or are packed in suit cases, valises 
and paste-board boxes shoved under the beds. ‘The elimina- 
tion of the “commons” has made it possible to get fifty-five 
to sixty-five single-deck beds on the first floor and approxi- 
mately 195 on the second. So long as the weather remains 
clear and warm this condition is not so bad. With the com- 
ing of winter, however, a change will be necessary. 

Surgeon-General Gorgas, because of his experience at Pan- 
ama, has been emphatic in stating the importance of smaller 
dormitories. ‘The smaller the number of men in a unit the 
easier it is to prevent or check an epidemic. ‘The substitution of 
single cots for double-deckers made it necessary, temporarily at 
least, to go directly counter to this in most of the barracks, but 
his insistence has resulted in the building of small 60- and 66- 
men barracks for the embarkation camps and for the training 
battalion barracks that have recently been added to the canton- 
ments. ‘These smaller two-story buildings, open on all sides, 
with from 28 to 33 men on a floor, meet his requirement ad- 
mirably. But they make no provision for a “commons” and they 
necessitate separate buildings for mess hall and kitchen. How 
detrimental this will be we shall learn during the winter. 

Meanwhile, however, the change made in the large barracks 
is such as may readily be modified if experience proves modi- 
fication wise. Here, as in the layout of the cantonment itself, 
the value of careful planning before beginning actual construc- 
tion has been triumphantly vindicated. In a military organi- 
zation it might be assumed that the conditions to be met would 
be definitely known. But this has not been the case. The size 
of a company has been raised from 150 men to 200 and now 
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to 250. The total number of men in a cantonment has been 
increased. Modern war calls for constant change. But the 
layout of the cantonments has made possible these changes 
without confusion or serious impediment to the progress of 
construction ; for such possibilities had been taken into account, 
and while there is no waste space, space may be differently 
utilized, the wings of the U be extended. The barracks, de- 
signed each for a company, are now rearranged so that two 
companies occupy three barracks, the mess hall and kitchen of 
the middle building being converted into a dormitory. 

This, of course, accounts only for the rifle companies, the 
bulk of an army. In addition to them there are machine gun, 
supply and headquarters companies in each infantry regiment, 
their numbers varying from 138 to 294 men. There are artil- 
lery regiments whose companies vary in size from 128 to 228 
men and for which must be provided parking for guns, gar- 
ages for heavy motor cars, stables for horses. There are the 
signal battalion, the engineers’ train, the ammunition train, 
the supply train, the sanitary train, all integral parts of what 
has come to be known as a Pershing division. Separate from, 
these, yet a part of each division, is a Negro regiment, organ- 
ized as is each of the four white rifle regiments, and the so- 
called training battalions that are to be the reservoirs from 
which wastage in the division will be made good. All of these 
go to make up the complement of a cantonment. ‘Theoretic- 
ally, the total number of men in each cantonment or division 
will be 32,575. Actually the number officially expected in the 
smallest cantonment is 33,905, in the largest 47,650. 

The changes made since the beginning of construction will 
necessarily affect somewhat the routine of training. The 
mess halls, designed to seat 200 men, will scarcely accommo- 
date 250 at a sitting. The lavatories or latrines, concerning 
the size of which there has been difference of opinion from 
the beginning, are certainly no larger than is necessary. They 
are in separate buildings, one to each barrack. Each building 
has a concrete floor and in each are shower baths, faucets for 
washing of face and hands, urinals and water closets. The 
urinals are of zinc, the water closets are of the best types. In 
kind these facilities are all that is necessary—we learned one 
lesson at least during the Spanish War. But the medical 
board quoted above considers the lavatories inadequate in size. 
Its opinion is that the showers, for example, should be so 
numerous that a whole company or regiment may practically 
be marched through in a body. Probably this would be de- 
sirable, for when routine is established the men are not likely 
to have much time after reveille to wait their turns. The 
medical board also recommended sterilizing rooms, and called 
‘attention to procedure in camps behind the trenches in France 
when a regiment, relieved from weeks of duty at the front, 
undresses and gives its clothes to be sterilized, marches under 
the showers, and when once more clean in person receives back 
its clothes cleaned and dried. 

But the situation at an American cantonment is different. 
The men will not get as filthy as those in the trenches. The 
baths will be available every day. The day’s routine will 
simply have to take account of squad bathing instead of com- 
pany bathing. As for the cleaning of clothes, many of the 
cantonments are already provided with laundries—that at 
Camp Meade is the largest in Maryland. Where facilities 
for sterilizing have not been provided they can be added and 
uniforms and other articles sent to this central plant at regular 
intervals. 

What has not been provided, and yet seems to the outsider 
of considerable importance, is a place to dry wet clothes 
quickly. It is probable that each soldier will be provided 
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with two uniforms, pairs of shoes, etc. If he is out in a storm 
all morning, he will come in at noon soaked through. There is 
no place to put his wet clothes except to hang them about the 
dormitory. At the end of the afternoon he comes in soaked 
again. Even if he has a third complete change, all of these wet 
clothes hanging about the dormitory will be unwholesome. If 
stormy weather continues for several days in succession he will 
have the choice between putting on wet clothes in the morning 
or sleeping in them—the latter the preferable. This, of course, 
is no more than he will have to do after he gets to France. 
But he is not yet in France, and the question is whether it will 
be more economical to add a section to the lavatories and in- 
stall driers or to run the risk of increased sickness. 

There is a great deal said these days about the men in the 
national army being soldiers and that not only must they 
expect hardships but that hardships will toughen them. ‘The 
regular army men also hark back to the days of the volunteer 
army. There is unquestionably much in this point of view, but 
it leaves out a good many new factors—no analogy is ever 
quite complete. In the first place the national army is not com- 
posed of volunteers nor are its recruits being received into 
established organizations the older members of which can put 
the newcomers wise as to the innumerable little things that 
make for comfort of mind and body. In the second place the 
great majority of these men are soft, susceptible. By good 
fortune they have before them several weeks of mild weather 
in which to begin their toughening, but if the process goes too 
fast the wastage will be unnecessarily great. In the third 
place, the barracks are not like dugouts, cellars and old farm 
houses in northern France, air-tight and easily. warmed even 
by crowded human bodies. They were consciously made the 
Gpposite, but without any idea that the men in them would 
sleep in wet clothes. Had the intention been to make can- 
tonment life as nearly like trench life as possible, the barracks 
would have been quite different. 

The regular officer’s proneness to dilate on hardship is per- 
haps a natural reaction from all that is being done for the 
amusement and comfort of our selected men, things that we 
never dreamed of doing for the men in the old army. If the 
old army lived through neglect on the part of civilians, if it 
had no “commons” in its barracks and no sterilizing and dry- 
ing plants, why should the new? 

There is at least one reason. The old army led a compara- 
tively leisurely existence in barracks. The new army is going 
through a period of training comparable to that of the college 
athlete. The element of strain will be introduced. Not only 
must the recruit be ready in the shortest possible time, but he 
must be ready for a terrific ordeal the thought of which is 
constantly in his mind. Not to be disregarded is the danger 
of his going stale—the bugbear of the athletic trainer. One 
officer to whom I mentioned this scoffed at the idea of its 
being important. “What if they are stale? What we want 
is to have them know what to do. Quickness and alertness are 
of minor importance. Why even on a charge nowadays we 
don’t run, we walk.” Yet a report this week to the New 
York Times from the American training camp in France 
quotes an English drill sergeant on our soldiers: ““The best 
thing about ’em, sir, is that they’re keen as mustard. We 
can’t give ’em too much. They eat it up.” 

Will the men of the national army continue eating it up 
after six months, i. e., several months before they are ready 
for actual fighting? Or will they slow down? The answer 
depends largely upon how they live and what they do when 
not drilling. The officers’ training camps this summer, short 
as their term was, give us some indication. In some, at least, 
there was a slowing down during the last weeks. In some 
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companies, where the men had bunked uncomfortably close 
together, where there was no place in barracks for a man ex- 
cept his bunk, there was an irritation, a tension, that did not 
make for efficiency. In other companies where the men had 
arranged a little “commons” of their own this tension and 
irritability were less. 

At the cantonments the period of training will be longer 
than it was at the officers’ camps. The number of men will 
be infinitely larger. The mental attitude will be different. 
Here the individual will feel himself more lost in the im- 
mensity of the group; whatever grinds him will grind not only 
longer but harder; and the man himself will be not a volunteer 
striving for a prize, but one selected by others to do a hard 
and dangerous duty. It is essential to build up about him 
daily interests outside himself and outside his military duties, 
yet intimate enough to have a personal appeal, to call forth 
human, every-day responses. Many men, of course, will select 
chums upon whom to expend a part of their emotion. Others 
will not, or cannot. But whether they do or not; this will be 
insufficient. The family group in human society is not an 
accident. Where it does not exist, as at college, we have as a 
substitute the fraternity. In the old army where the regiment 
actually numbered under a thousand men, it more or less 
served the purpose of a family, though even then the com- 
pany was not to be disregarded. In the new army, where the 
regiment numbers 3,652, it has become almost an abstraction. 
There will be regimental pride undoubtedly, but among 
3,600 men one is lost. He needs a smaller group to make him 
comfortable, to make him feel that he is a human being as well 
as an atom in a great new universe, and that smaller group the 
company provides. 

The successful building up of company spirit, company 


_unity, will increase the effectiveness of the national army. We 


have provided at the cantonments for recreation, for inter- 
course, ‘on the basis of the whole division, on the basis of 
brigades and of regiments. We must go further and provide 
a center for the home group, the company “commons.” 

I have spoken of the proneness of regular officers to dwell 
upon the value of hardship in a soldier’s training and have 
perhaps indicated a tendency on their part to minimize certain 
things that to the civilian seem important. But so far at least 
this is in the abstract. So far as I have seen, either at the 
officers’ training camps or at the cantonments, the spirit of the 
regular officer in his relations with those under his command 
has always been that of one eager to help, to teach, to enthuse. 
At Camp Meade, the other day, I watched many squads of 
raw recruits receiving their first, second and third lessons. 
The traditional drill sergeant with his rasping voice and biting 
sarcasm was not there. In his place was a low-voiced in- 
structor in whom patience was evidently accounted a virtue. 
Between the commissioned officers—products of the training 
camps—and the enlisted men there is said to be already a 
relation of camaraderie and mutual good-will. Outside the 
cantonments, back at Washington, there is, in the Cantonment 
Division at any rate, a willingness on the part of old War De- 
partment officials to listen to civilian advice that utterly belies 
the popular impression of the bureaucrat. 

There have been mistakes, of course, there have been delays, 
there has been waste, due to the urgency of the gigantic under- 
taking. But as one looks back to last April and realizes all 
that has been done he must feel a sense of pride as an Ameri- 
can. The beginning we have made is auspicious. ‘Those in 
authority are not hidebound and impervious to new impres- 
sions. Mistakes will be rectified as those mistakes become 
clear. What we have begun well we have reason to believe 
we shall finish well. 
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Relief Work in Time of Disaster 


*San Francisco relief survey. Survey As- 
sociates, New York, 1913. Discusses the or- 
ganization and methods of the relief work 
at the time of the San Francisco earthquake. 

Bicknell, E. P. In the thick of relief work 
at San Francisco. Charities and the Com- 
mons, 16:295-299. 1906. 

Devine, E. T. The situation in San Fran- 
cisco. Charities and the Commons, 16:299- 
304. 1906. 

Soper, G. A. The sanitary situation at 
San Francisco. Charities and the Commons, 
16:305-308. 1906. 

*Smith, Mary R. Relief work in its social 
bearings. Charities and the Commons, 16: 
308-313. 1906. Discusses the San Francisco 
relief work. : 

Relief work in Syracuse. Survey 21: 1015. 
1016. 1909. Deals with the work done in 
Syracuse for victims of the Messina earth- 
quake. 

*Davis, Katherine B. Relief work for the 


Messina refugees in Syracuse. Survey, 22: 
37-47, 1909. 

Moral effects of an earthquake. Survey, 
22:341-342. 1909. Refers to the Messina 
earthquake. 

Rehabilitation work at Dayton. Survey, 


30:129-130. 1913. Describes the relief work 
at the time of the Dayton flood. 

Bojesen, Johanne. A Red Cross agent’s 
personal experience [at the time of the Day- 
ton flood]. Survey, 32:143-146. 1914. : 

*Devine, E. T. Flood rehabilitation in a 
city. Survey, 32:147-151.' 1914. Describes 
the work at Dayton. 


Women’s. Services in War Time 
(Special articles) 

*Parker, Grace. The woman power of 
the nation. Independent, Feb. 19, 1917, pp. 
305:306. Refers to the types of work—social, 
industrial, military, etc., for which women 
will be needed in the United States during 
the war. 

*Parker, Grace. How the resources of 
women are being used in England’s crisis. 
National League for Women’s Service, 1917. 
Describes the work for the sick and wounded, 
military work social and welfare work, in- 
dustrial and agricultural work. 

*Bell, E. P. British Women’s Emergency 
Corps. Survey, 33:64. 1914. Outlines the 
work of the various departments of the 
Women’s Emergency Corps. 

*Spillane, R. Canadian women and the 
war. Outlook, 113:96-101. 1916. Describes 
their social welfare work. 

*Atherton, G. Women of France—what 
they have done in the great war. Delineator 
90:5-6. Feb., 1917. 

Mobilization of German women. Inde- 
pendent, 81:445. 1915. Describes the or- 
ganizing of the Nationale Frauendienst. 

*Baumer, Gertrud. How German women 
are serving in war. In six articles in the 
New York Evening Mail, Sept. 18-23, 1916. 
Describes the social welfare work of the 
Nationale Frauendienst. 


1Stars (*) are placed before the references 
which seem to the author the most important. 
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Civilian Relief in War Time 
*Bicknell, E. P. War relief. 


Correction, 1916. pp. 7-21. Discusses civilian 
relief in the belligerent and non-combatant 
countries. 

*Bicknell, E. P. First aid to Europe. Sur- 
vey, 36:465-473. 1916. Deals with the larger 
phases of war relief and America’s part in it. 

To systematize our war charities. Literary 
Digest, 53:1468. 1916. 

Baldwin, Esther E. War relief and the 
American contributor. Survey, 37:63-70. 1916. 


*Red Cross reorganized on _ military- 
civilian lines [United States]. Survey, 35: 
311-312. 1915. 

American Red Cross in war time. Survey, 
37:549; Feb. 10, 1917. 

Plans for the care of soldiers’ families 
[American Red Cross]. Survey, 38:20. 


April 7, 1917. 

*Red Cross civilian 
[United States]. Survey, 38:94-95. 
28, 1917. 

*Red Cross civilian relief plan [United 
States]. Survey, 38:162-164. May 19, 1917. 

*Home service by the Red Cross [United 
States]. Survey, 38:486-487. Sept. 1, 1917. 

Army pay based on the size of families 
[United States]. Survey, 38:95: April 28, 
1917. 

Devine, E. T. Social forces in war time. 
Allowances to Soldiers’ families [United 
States]. Survey, 38:291. June 30, 1917. 

*Chamberlain, Joseph P. Insurance for 
soldiers and sailoum Survey, 38:504-505. 
Sept. 8, 1917. Discusses the bill now before 
the Congress of the United States. 

*Massachusetts Committee on Public Safe- 
ty. Leaflet giving its scheme of organization 
during war, with provisions for military, 
industrial, and war relief work. April 9, 
1917. 

War-time training and programs [for 
civilian relief in the United States]. Sur- 
vey, 38:146. May 12, 1917. 


Red Cross course for civilian relief [Unit- 
ed States]. Survey, 38:261. June 16, 1917. 


*Taylor, G. Social measures prompted by 
the war. Survey, 32:587-589. 1914. Dis- 
cusses England’s experience with social leg- 
islation. 

*Great Britain. Government committee 
on prevention and relief of distress due to 
the war. Memorandum on the steps taken 
for the prevention and relief of distress due 
to the war. 1914. Describes the National 
Relief Fund Organization. 
~*Patterson, A. War funds. Nineteenth 
Century, 76:737-744. 1914. Gives an ex- 
cellent description of the National Relief 
Fund Organization, Great Britain. 

*Conference on war relief and personal 
service. Charity Organization Review, 38 :1- 
204. 1915. Discusses the assistance given 
to soldiers and sailors and their dependents 
in Great Britain. 

*War 
Charity 
1915, 

*Barrington, C. Soldiers’ 
families. Nineteenth Century, 


relief organization 
April 


Britain]. 
38 :281-292. 


relief agencies [Great 
Organization Review, 


and sailors’ 
78 :582-589. 


Report of 
the National Conference of Charities and. 


1915. Describes the work of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families’ Association, Great 
Britain. 


*The work of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association [Great Britain]. Ed- 
inburgh Review, 225:139-157. Jan., 1917. 

Bailward, W. A. The naval and military 
War Pensions Bill [Great Britain]. Char- 
ity Organization Review, 38:267-277. 1915. 

*The War Pensions Act [Great Britain]. 
Charity Organization Review, 40:138-145. 
1916. 

Warburg, F. S. Relief allowances and 
the rise in the cost of food [Great Britain]. 
Charity Organization Review, 39:93-98. 
1916. Points out the need of carefully 
watching and reconsidering the scale of re- 
lief from time to time. 

Hartley, M. F. Dependents. Charity Or- 
ganization Review, 40:146-151. 1916. Em- 
phasizes the importance of the separation al- 
lowance for Great Britain. 

*Fawcett, M. G. War relief and war 
service. Quarterly Review, 225:111-129. 
1916. Discusses the war relief funds and 
the relief work for the unemployed, Great 
Britain. 

*United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bulletin No. 222. Welfare work in British 
munition factories. Reprints of the memo- 
randa of the Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee, British Ministry of Munitions. 
1917, 

Proud, E. Dorothea. Welfare work in 
Great Britain. 1916. Discusses employers’ 
experiments for improving welfare work in 
factories. 

*Kellogg, P. U. A Canadian city in war 
time [Montreal]. Survey, 37:677-684:709- 
715:739-745. 1917. Describes the work of 
the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

*Reid, Helen R. Y. Canadian Patriotic 
Fund: Its administration and work. Paper 
read at the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, June 8, 1917. 

*Wolfe, S. Herbert. Care of dependents 
of enlisted men in Canada. Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor. 
Miscellaneous series No. 10, Bureau publi- 
cation No. 25. 1917. Gives special atten- 
tion to public provisions. 

*Relief of suffering in France. 
108:293. 1914. 
Secours National. 


*Lascaris, H. Relief in France during the 
war. Charity Organization Review, 36:192- 
197. 1914. Outlines the work of several or- 
ganizations. 


*The system of allowances to the de- 
pendents of soldiers in France. Charity Or- 
ganization Review, 39:51-53. 1916. 


*Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
Reports from workers in France. The 
Friend, June 30, 1916; Nov. 24, 1916; Dec. 
1, 1916; Jan. 12, 1917; Jan. 19, 1917; March 
23, 1917; March 30, 1917. Discuss the work 
in rebuilding villages, in agriculture, in in- 
dustry, and in medicine. 


Duryea war relief [France]. Report, 
March 31, 1917. Discusses the relief work 
started by Mrs. Nina L. Duryea at Dinard, 
France. 


*Kennan, G. War relief in Russia. 


Outlook, 
Gives the purpose of the 
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look, 109 :427-430. 1915. Outlines the civil- 
ian relief work of the zemstvos. 

*Burtt, Joseph. Friends’ War Victims’ Re- 
lief Committee. Relief work in Russia. 
1916. Discusses the relief work for refu- 
gees. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
Report from workers in Russia. The Friend, 
July 7, 1916; Jan. 12, 1917; March 16, 1917. 
Discusses the relief work for refugees. 

Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee. 
Report from workers in Holland. The 
Friend, March 9, 1917. Discusses relief 
work for refugees. 

Germany’s prompt measures for war re- 
lief. Survey, 32:625-626. 1914. Tells of 
the appointment of commissioners to care for 
soldiers’ families. 

*Hoffman, G. von. Social welfare in Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary during the war. 
Survey, 33:82. 1914. Gives the amounts al- 
lowed to dependent wives and children in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

*Kimmle, Dr. Germany’s Red Cross. 
American Red Cross Magazine, July, 1915, 
pp. 239-245. See pp. 243-245 for civilian 
relief work. 

*Lasker, Bruno. Germany’s social organ- 
ization for civilian relief during war. Sur- 
vey, 37:687-690. March 17, 1917. Tells of 
the relief work of the imperial, state, and 
municipal governments and of the Red 
Cross. 

Organizing relief work for the Belgians. 
Survey, 33:165-166. 1914. Compares the or- 
ganizing of Belgian relief with that of dis- 
aster relief. 

*Devine, E. T. Belgian relief measures. 
Review of Reviews, 50:689-692. 1914. Dis- 
cusses the various organizations for Belgian 
relief. . 

*Rockefeller Foundation. The work of 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s War Relief 
Commission. 1915. Describes its work in 
Belgium, France, Serbia, and Poland. 

*Commission for Relief in Belgium. Hand- 
book. Gives the methods of its relief work. 

*Bicknell, E. P. Helping the Belgians. 
Review! of Reviews, 52:705-715. 1915. De- 
scribes the distributing machinery for food 
and clothing. Gives an excellent concrete il- 
lustration of the distribution of food over 
Belgium. 

*Dosch, A. A day in the Belgian relief 
stations. World’s Work, 29:551-557. 1915. 
Discusses the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing. 

*White, F. M. Charity’s great adventure. 
Outlook, 111:914-917. 1915. Summarizes 
Belgian relief work. 

*Kellogg, Vernon. The authentic story 
of Belgian relief. World’s Work, 34:169- 
176; 264-285; 405-412; 528-541. 1917. The 
official story of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. 

American relief in Servia. Literary Di- 
“gest, 50:1538-1539. 1915. Tells of the sani- 
tary relief work. 

*Lee, P. R. The task of civilian war re- 
lief. Survey, 38:53-55; 90-92; 117-119; 
140-141; 164-165; 191-193; 221-222; 239- 
240; 270-271; 285-286. ‘The principles and 
methods of civilian war relief are discussed 
with reference to case work. 


Child Welfare in War Time 


(Special articles) 


*Lane, W. D. The children’s bit in the 
war. Survey, 37:520-526. Feb. 3, 1917. 
Tells what the first two years of the war 
have meant to the schools and school chil- 
dren of England. 

*Education of war orphans in Great Brit- 
ain. School and Society, 4:775-776. 1916. 

Cotton, recruiting and the school age. 
New Statesman, 7:31-32. 1916. Argues 
against the lowering of the school age in 
Great Britain. 


Fox, Mildred. Saving the babies [Great 
Britain]. Nation (London), 20:529. 1917. 
Tells of the Schools for Mothers. 

American relief for English and German 
girls. Nation, 100:590-591. 1915. Describes 
the work of the International Women’s Re- 
lief Committee. 

*Saving the children for France. Literary 
Digest, 52:644-645. 1916. Describes the work 
of the Orphelinat des Armées. | 

*Orphans of French soldiers. Outlook, 
114:402. 1916. Tells of the organizations 
which are helping them. 

*Orphans of Italian soldiers. Outlook, 
114: 484-485. 1916. Describes the work of 
the Opera Nazionale per gli Orfani dei Con- 
tadini morti in Guerra. 

Neville, Edith. Some suggestions for the 
care of widows and their children. Charity 
Organization Review, 39:242-248. 1916. 
With special reference to war widows and 
their children. 

Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Children in war time. Is- 
sued April 10, April 30, May 26, June and 
Sept. 16, 1917. Special articles on the extra 
need of caring for children in war time. 

*Lane, Winthrop D. Making the war safe 
for childhood. Survey, 38:381-391; 418-420; 
451-454. 1917. Gives surveys of child wel- 
fare in war time. 

*Meigs, Dr. Grace L. Infant welfare 
work in war time. Paper read at the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, June 9, 1917. Gives the special features 
of the work in the different countries. 


Industrial Adjustment in War Time 
Industrial Work and Supervision 


Courtney, Janet E. The war and women’s 
employment. Fortnightly Review, 103 :239- 
248. 1915. Discusses the various oppor- 
tunities for women in the professions and 
other occupations. 

*Hutchins, B. L. Women in modern in- 
dustry. 1915. See pp. 239-265 for the ef- 
fects of the war on the employment of 
women in Great Britain. 

Kinloch-Cooke, C. Women and the re- 
construction of industry [Great Britain]. 
Nineteenth Century, 78:1396-1416. 1915. 

Workingwomen and the war [Great Brit- 
ain]. New Statesman, 5:275-276. 1915. In- 
sists that they should become organized. 

Importance of the employment of women 
in industry in Great Britain during the war. 
Board of Trade Labor Gazette, March, 1916, 
p. 83. 

*Blatch, H. S. English and French 
women and the war. Outlook, 113:483-490. 
1916. Discusses the fitting of women into 
the industrial scheme. 

*Ashford, E. B. Women in distributive 
trades. Displacement study. Women’s In- 
dustrial News, April, 1916, pp. 9-14. Dis- 
cusses some of the new employments open 
to English women since the war. 

*British War Office. Women’s war work 
in maintaining the industries and export 
trade of the United Kingdom. Sept., 1916. 
Gives the trades and processes in which 
women are employed in Great Britain. 

Hand of militarism in industry—English- 
women at men’s posts. Survey, 37:464-466. 
Jan. 20, 1917. 

Alec-Tweede, Mrs. The woman’s army. 
English Review, 24:39-48. Jan., 1917. Dis- 
cusses the industrial work of women in 
Great Britain. 


*Extension of employment of women in 
Great Britain. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
June, 1917, pp. 879-882. 


*Pott, Gladys. Women in agriculture. 
Women’s Industrial News, July, 1916, pp. 
27-35. Describes the conditions and open- 
ings in England for “war service of women 
on the land.” 


*Training of women in agriculture, Great 
Britain. Board of Trade Labor Gazette, 
Dec., 1916, p. 448. 

*British women entering agriculture. Sur- 
vey, 38:526-527. Sept. 15, (1917. 

*Women’s work in war time. Literary 
Digest, 50:1533. 1915. Discusses the em- 
ployment of women in railway work in 
Great Britain. 

New work for women created by the war. 
Scientific American Supplement,  83:200. 
March 31, 1917. Discusses the employment 
of women in mechanical work. 

*United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bulletin No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health 
in British munition factories. 1917. Bulle- 
tin No. 223. Employment of women and 
juveniles in Great Britain. 1917. Include 
reprints of the memoranda of the Health of 
Munition Workers’ Committee, British Min- 
istry of Munitions, together with other re- 
lated| material concerning Great Britain, 
France, and Italy.’ 

Walter, Henriette H. Munition workers 
in England and France. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1917. Summarizes the reports 
issued by the British Ministry of Munitions. 

War, women, wages and munitions. Sur- 
vey, 35:692-693. 1916. Discusses the ef- 
fectiveness of the rules formulated by the 
Munitions Labor Supply Committee and the 
recommendations of the Health of Munition 
Workers’ Committee, Great Britain. 

*Questions in Parliament, women in mu- 
nition works, wages, hours; women in the 
civil. service. Women’s Trade Union Re- 
view, Oct., 1916, pp. 13-28. 

*Women’s wages in munition factories in 
Great Britain. Monthly Review, of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
August, 1917, pp. 119-128. 

*Labor in war time in Great Britain. The 
question of compulsion. Voluntaryism tem- 
pered by compulsion in practice. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, June, 1917, pp. 810-827. 

*Restricted employments in specified occu- 
pations in Great Britain. Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, June, 1917, pp. 835-841. 

*New plan for labor substitution in muni- 
tion factories of Great Britain. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Julv. 1917, pp. 25-28. 

*Northcott, C. H. Organization of labor 
for war. Political Science Quarterly, 32:209- 
223. June, 1917. Reviews the dealings of 
a English government with labor prob- 
ems. 

*Canadian women and the great war. 
Literary Digest, 54:139-144. Jan. 20, 1917. 
Discusses their industrial work. 

Requirements of factory work as to phys- 
ical strength. Report of the Ontario Com- 
mission on Unemployment, 1916, p. 173. Is 
based upon inquiries sent to experts. 

Training of women for factory work. Re- 
vort of the Ontario Commission on Unem- 
ployment, 1916, p. 172. Gives the results of 
the questioning of a number of Canadian 
manufacturers as to what they considered 
the proper training. 

*Labor conditions in Canada as affected 
by the war. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, June, 1917, 
pp. 828-834. 

*French women as munition makers. New 
York Times Current History, 4:321-322. 
1916. Discusses the wages, hours of labor, 
and former occupations of the workers. 

*Compulsory arbitration and the mini- 
mum wage in the munition industry in 
France. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 
1917, pp. 360-364. 


2 Series of pamphlets discussing the substitution 
of women in industry as regards suitability and 
conditions have been published by the Home Office 
and also by the Board of Trade. (Not available 
at the Library of Congress.) 
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*The labor supply of France. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, July, 1917, pp. 35-39. 

*Measures of protection for working 
mothers in France. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
July, 1917, pp. 39-41. 

*Labor conditions in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments in France, January, 
1917. Monthly Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, August, 1917, pp. 
114-119. 

*Toeplitz, Jean. German woman’s work 
in war time. New York Times Current 
History, 4:315-322. 1916. Discusses the in- 
dustrial and professional work of German 
women. 

War work for American women. World’s 
Work, 34:142-144. June, 1917. Tells how 
they can serve their country by increasing 
food production and in other ways. 

*Hewes, Amy. Women as_ munition 
workers—A study of conditions in Bridge- 
port. Survey, 37:379-385. Jan. 6, 1917. Dis- 
cusses the processes performed, hours of 
labor, and wages. 

*Hewes, Amy. Women as munition mak- 
ers—A study of conditions in Bridgeport. 
Russell Sage Foundation, May, 1917. Dis- 
cusses the women at work, hours of labor, 
wages, the women at home, and programs 
of city and state. 

Women munition workers and their pay. 
Survey, 37:665. March 10, 1917. Discusses 
the question of equal pay for equal work in 
the United States. 

*Woman in the industries, how far can 
she go, and what does her presence there 
mean? Scientific American, 116:127. Feb. 
3, 1917. Gives special reference to women 
in automobile factories in the United States. 

*Labor laws in war time. Special bulle- 
tins issued by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, No. 1, April, 1917; No. 2, 
June, 1917. 

*A program for labor. New Republic, 
April 14, 1917, pp. 312-313. Emphasizes 
that the United States should take precau- 
tionary measures against labor deteriora- 
tion, on the basis of England’s experience. 

*Protection of labor standards. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, May, 1917, pp. 647-661. Tells 
of the prominent organizations and individ- 
uals who have interested themselves in the 
protection of labor standards in the United 
States during war. 

*Chamberlain, Mary. Women and war 
work. Survey, 38:153-154. May 19, 1917. 
Discusses national plans to protect women 
workers in the United States from overstrain 
during war. 

*Maintenance of existing labor standards. 
Resolution adopted at meeting of Executive 
Committee of the Committee on Labor. (As 
approved by the Advisory Commission and 
Council of National Defense, April 7, 1917.) 
Monthly Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June, 1917, pp. 807-809. 

*Supervision of women’s war work. Sur- 
vey, 38: 292-293. June 30, 1917. Tells of 
the study of women’s war work begun by the 
National League for Women’s Service to 
determine the fitness of various classes of 
work for women, etc. 


Employment 


*Sackville, Margaret. Women and war. 
English Review, 23:450-457. 1916. See p. 
455 for the industries in which war caused 
serious unemployment in Great Britain. 

*Robins, E. War service at home. Nine- 
teenth Century, 76:1113-1122. 1914. De- 
scribes the work of the British Women’s 
Emergency Corps in finding work for the 
unemployed. ~ 

*Faweett, M. G. 
service. Quarterly Review, 


War relief and war 
225 :111-129. 


1916. See p. 119 for the bringing of unem- 
ployed professional women of England into 
connection with societies which needed 
trained workers. 

*Darwin, Leonard, Distress among the 
professional classes. Charity Organization 
Review, 41:180-191. 1917. Gives the meth- 
ods of relief adopted by the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council, Great Britain. 

*British War Office. Women’s War Work. 
Sept., 1916. See pp. 5-6; 81; 91; 93 for 
agencies to be consulted in the employment 
of women in Great Britain. 

*Work of the Board of Trade Local Ad- 
visory Committees upon Women’s War Em- 
ployment—finding women for industrial 
work in Great Britain. Board of Trade 
Labor Gazette, Nov. 1916, p. 403. 

*Work of the Women’s County Agricul- 
ture Committees—finding women to work on 
farms in Great Britain. Board of Trade 
Labor Gazette, Feb., 1916, p. 43; Dec., 1916, 
p- 447. 

*Women recruits for work on farms in 
Great Britain. Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
July, 1917, pp. 28-31. Tells of the work of 
the Women’s National Land Service Corps. 

*United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Bulletin No. 223. Employment of women 
and juveniles in Great Britain. 1917. See 
pp. 68-70 for the “Migration of women’s 
labor through the employment exchanges in 
Great Britain.” : 

Functioning of employment offices in Can- 
ada. Report of the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment, 1916, p. 173. 

*Labor exchanges for Canada. 
38 :493-494. Sept. 1, 1917. 


The Problem of Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors 


Training of the war’s maimed, halt and 
blind. How the fighting nations are meet- 
ing this all-important problem. Scientific 
American, 113:401; 412-413. 1915. 

*Gilbreth Frank B. The problem of the 
crippled soldier. Scientific American Sup- 
plement, 80:402-403. 1915. Tells how his 
system of motion study may be used to put 
the crippled soldiers at jobs for which they 
are suited. 

Tompkins, Gilbert. Food growing for 
cripled workers—a suggested plan. Ameri- 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 2:90-93. 
1915; 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. Farm for crip- 
pled workers on the Panama Canal. Ameri- 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 2:94-102. 
1915. Discusses the experiment being tried 
in case of workmen disabled during the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

Deshon, Dr. G. D. A farm for crippled 
and disabled workers on the Panama Canal. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 2: 
168-170. 1915. 

Harper, Grace S. Two cases crippled by 
industrial accidents; a comparison of meth- 
ods of after-care. American Journal of 
Care for Cripples, 2:145-155. 1915. 

Providing for the maimed and crippled. 


Survey, 


Review of Reviews, 54:439-440. 1916. Dis- 
cusses various phases of the problem. 
*Bourillon, Dr. Functional readaptation 


and professional re-education of the disabled 
victims of the war. American Journal of 
Care for Cripples, 3:23-38. 1916. Discusses 
methods and principles. 

Newman, Sir George, M. D. Education 
and care of the crippled child. American 
Journal of Care for Cripples, 3:78-100. 1916. 
See pp. 99-100 for reference to the crippled 
soldier. 


Taylor, Dr. H. L. Cooperation between 
educators and physicians in classes for 
cripples. Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association 54:827-828. 1916. 

*Brock, L. G. The re-education of the 


I917 
disabled. Nineteenth Century, 80:822-835. 
1916. Offers “some tentative suggestions as 


to the machinery which is required to deal 
with the training of the disabled and the 
objects to which that training should be di- 
rected.” 


*McMurtrie, Douglas C. The war crip- — 


ple. Columbia War Papers, Division of In- 
telligence and Publicity of Columbia Uni- ~ 
versity, Series I, No. 17. 1917. An excel- | 
lent discussion of principles for the economic 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 

*Gilbreth, Frank B. and Lillian M. The 
problem of the crippled soldier. How to put 
him on the pay roll. Scientific American 
Supplement, 83:260-261. April 28, 1917. — 
Discusses the two methods of adjusting the 
cripple to work. 

Cripples in the leather trades. 
Journal of Care for Cripples, 
March, 1917. 

*Gilbreth, Frank B.-and Lilliam M. The 
conservation of the world’s teeth. A new 
occupation for the crippled soldiers. Scien- 
tific American Supplement, 83:357-358. June 
9, 1917. 

Work for the cripple to do. Scientific 
American, 116:638. June 30, 1917. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Notes on the in- 
ception of care for war cripples in England 
and France. American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, 3:86-89. 1915. 

Kimmins, Grace T. The Princess Louise 
Military Wards and “Educative Convales- 
cence” for crippled and wounded soldiers, 
in connection with the Heritage Craft 
Schools for Cripples, Chailey, Sussex, Eng- 
land. American Journal of Care for Crip- 
ples, 2:125-128. 1915. 

The development of plans for the benefit 
of disabled sailors and soldiers [Great Brit- 
ain]. Charity Organization Review, 39: 
62-75. 1916. 

The disabled soldier. Nation (London), 
30:167-168. 1916. Argues for a special de- 
partment to deal with the problem of the 
disabled soldier in Great Britain. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Training for 
crippled boys and crippled soldiers. Illus- 
trations from the day’s work at the Heritage 
School of Arts and Crafts, Chailey, Sussex, 
England. American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, 3:169ff. 1916. 

Training of war cripples at Roehampton, 
England. American Journal of Care for 
Cripples, 3:287-290. 1916. 

*Shairp, L. V. The re-education of dis- 
abled soldiers. Edinburgh Review, 225:119- 
138. Jan., 1917. Discusses the experience 
in Great Britain, France, and Canada. 

Furniss, H. S. The scandal of the dis- 
abled [Great Britain]. Nation (London), 
20:621. 1917. Argues for giving the dis- 
abled an insight into the industrial system as 
well as practical training. 

*Warburg, F. S. Work for disabled sol-, 
diers and sailors. Charity Organization Re- 
view, 41:26-28; 71-72; 201. 1917. Enumer- 
ates the organizations in Great Britain en- 
gaged in this problem and tells what each 
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is doing. 
The disabled soldier [Great Britain]. 
New Statesman, 8:560-561. 1917. Deals 


with the problems of pension, medical treat- 
ment, vocational training, and employment. 

*Konstan, E. M. The debt to the dis- 
abled. Nineteenth Century, 81:679-688. 
March, 1917. Discusses the general prin- 
ciples and recommendations for the medical 
treatment of the disabled advocated by a 
joint committee of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, England. 

*Hutt,, C. W.,. M.A. M.Ds9\(Cantab:) 
D.P.H. (Oxon). Observations on the future 
of the crippled sailor and soldier. American 
Journal of Care for Cripples,4:123-138. June, 
1917. Refers to the situation in Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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ANOTHER RED LIGHT DIS- 
TRICT- GONE 


HE notorious and open red light 

district of Charleston, S. C., was 
officially closed on October 5. Com- 
mercialized vice, an inheritance from the 
old buccaneering days, was wiped out 
through the combined pressure of federal 
officials, anxious to protect the many sol- 
diers and sailors who are stationed near 
Charleston, and a Baptist mayor elected 
on a reform ticket. 

When a member of the SurRvEY staff 
visited Charleston last July [the Sur- 
vey for August 18], Charleston was 
about as dry as dry could be, commer- 
cialized vice had been pretty well re- 
moved from the residence sections of the 
city, and soldiers in uniform were kept 
out of the red-light district. This district, 
however, adjoining the principal shop- 
ping street of the city, was open and 
unashamed. Many Charleston people 
stated that commercialized vice always 
had been there and always would be 
there; that it was a protection to the 
women of the community; and that if 
the federal authorities didn’t like it, 
they could take their soldiers and sailors 
somewhere else. Reports from Charles- 
ton now say that the district has been 
absolutely closed. Business men have 
financed for an initial period of three 
months an emergency home on King 
street, near the old district, under the 
administration of Captain D. D. 
Thomas, of the Salvation Army. A 
number of the former inmates of the 
district are staying there. They are 
not allowed out at night and the police 
are keeping men away from the vicinity. 

The city administration is under severe 
fire because of its seeming ruthlessness 
in carrying out the anti-vice program. 
Particular plaint is made because of 
the property rights of some of the pro- 
prietresses in houses in the district. The 
administration, however, is pledged to 
this program, and Charleston social 
‘workers say they expect to see it ad- 
hered to. It is expected to strengthen 
the efforts of the organizations which 
have been attempting to supply recre- 
ation for the soldiers and sailors. 
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Charleston follows in the steps of 
San Antonio, El Paso and other cities 
which have felt the pressure from Uncle 
Sam’s long arm, and of a much longer 
and earlier list of communities which 
cleaned up of their own volition. 


KEEPING UP INDUSTRIAL 
STANDARDS 


NXIETY was felt by many Bay 

Staters when, in the closing days of 
the legislature last spring, a law was 
passed making it possible to relax Mas- 
sachusetts restrictions upon the hours 
and certain other conditions of labor. 
The administration. of this law was 
placed in the hands of a board, which in- 
cludes representatives of labor as well 
as employers, and which is. under the 
chairmanship of the state commissioner 
of labor and industries. “The actual pol- 
icy adopted is best shown by the deci- 
sions reached on cases thus far brought 
before the board. 

Of fifty consecutive petitions for re- 
laxation of certain laws, presented dur- 
ing recent weeks by business firms, only 
a very small proportion have been 
granted. The majority of these peti- 
tions were to permit night or overtime 
work by women or minors. Out of 
thirty-two such requests relating to 
women, only eight were granted; the re- 
mainder were either denied or the peti- 
tioners defaulted, withdrew, or the cases 
were dismissed or postponed. Of thir- 
teen petitions asking for night or over- 
time work by minors, only one was 
granted. In every case the granting of 
petitions was for a specified period, never 
over sixty days, and usually there was 
definite limitation as to the number of 
individuals who might thus be em- 
ployed. Three requests out of five 
for overtime work on the part of men 
were granted, all of these being for con- 
struction work in connection with mili- 
tary needs. 

The hearings which are granted by 
the state board on all petitions have been 
carefully watched by labor unions and 
other interests. The facts thus far indi- 
cate that the board is not yielding un- 
duly to war-time pressure. 


MEXICAN MINERS GOING 
BACK HOME 


ECLARING that it will suspend 

operations indefinitely, the Ari- 
zona Copper Company has sealed up the 
mouths of its mines with cement. This 
is the statement of John Murray, who is 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor in the Clifton, Morenci and Met- 
calf district. As a result, representatives 
of 4,000 Mexican miners have notified 
President Wilson that they will return 
to Mexico. The telegram that went to 
the President was as follows: 


Three unions of Mexican miners in Clif- 
ton, Morenci and Metcalf, with a member- 
ship of four thousand, 90 per cent of whom 
are Mexican citizens, unanimously passed a 
resolution on October 4, 1917, after consult- 
ing with their resident Mexican consul, the 
text of which we send you by mail, but the 
gist is as follows: 

These Mexicans declare that they have 
obeyed the laws and customs of this country 
and upheld the standards of living in spite 
of the blacklists and oppressions of the 
copper companies, and that they agreed to 
abide by the decisions of your personal com- 
mission, now in Arizona, and go back to 
work pending the decisions of this commis- 
sion. 

But in view of the published declaration 
of the copper companies to close the mines 
the Mexicans have made application to the 
Mexican government to take them all back 
to Mexico. 

In Arizona there are some fourteen thou- 
sand Mexican miners. 

(Signed) R. M. Dacurrre, Secy., 
Clifton Union. 
C. A. Vareas, Secy., 
Morenci Union. 
L. E. Soto, Secy., 
Metcalf Union. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


According to Murray, the strikers of 
this district offered to go back to work 
pending the arrvial of the President’s 
commission, headed by Secretary of La- 
bor William B. Wilson, and received a 
telegram. from Secretary Wilson ex- 
pressing appreciation of this decision. 
The mining companies, however, re- 
fused to accept any proposal from the 
union, insisting that the men come back 
as individuals. Consequently the strike 
is-still on. 

A party of sixty-nine Mexican strik- 
ers were arrested recently on a charge of 
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rioting, though they claimed to have 
been picketing in a legal and orderly 
way. Concerning this Mr. Murray 
writes: 

From the remarks of the justice of the 
peace before whom they were brought, they 
were anything but dangerous persons, for 
he said to them, “As soon as the strike is 
settled, you’ll be turned loose.” The justice 
even went a little further than this and 
added, “If they want to go to work, I'll 
turn ’em loose now.” In refusing to reduce 
their individual bail from $1,000 to $500, 
this justice said: “They’re all good boys. I 
know they wouldn’t run away if I let ’em 
out, but it’s just as impossible for ’em to 
raise $500 as $1,000, so we'll let it go at 
that.” 


AN APPEAL FROM HAITI TO 
AMERICA 


HE Board of Christianisme and 


Patriotism of Haiti, a missionary — 


enterprise, in July of this year founded 
the Haitian-American Cooperating In- 
stitute with the object of spreading 
among the American people a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the needs and pos- 
sibilities of Haiti, of spreading among 
the Haitian people a correct knowledge 
of the ideals, culture, achievements and 
progress of the American people, of 
securing between the two cooperation in 
the fields of religion, education, philan- 
thropy and social service, and of pro- 
moting social intercourse among those 
interested in Haiti. 

This institute, which remains under 
the business control of the board but has 
a council of native advisory directors, 
now sends out an appeal to American 
religious and social workers, reminding 
them of the obligation assumed by this 
country by the convention of 1915 to 
advance the economic, social and moral 
condition of the Haitian people. ‘They 
say: 

Here we wish to express with all sincerity 
our appreciation to the helping hand of the 
United States government for their first ef- 
forts of pacifying the country and establish- 
ing stable government: and we believe the 
Christian people of the United States will 
cooperate in developing in Haiti the edu- 
cated citizenship which will help to bring 
to our country elements of the highest civi- 
lization to which all good citizens do as- 
pire. 

In the October number of the Queen’s 
W ork, a magazine of Catholic activities, 
a Haitian bishop and other church 
workers reply to the accusation which 
has frequently been made of late that in 
spite of every effort the Haitian people 
remain morally and socially on a low 
level, and that there is little sign of im- 
provement. 

After drawing attention to the small 
number of priests in the country—not 
one for ten thousand souls—which 
makes intensive work extremely difficult, 
the bishop of Cape Haitien writes: 

There are not ten women out of every 
hundred in Haiti who do not aspire to mar- 


riage and a life truly Christian. Still a num- 
ber live without Christian marriage. These 


women are called placées. These unions are 
not the result of |oose morals but of preju- 
dices preserved from the sad times of slavery. 
I think that I can affirm that the majority of 
these women preserve perfect fidelity to their 
husbands. . . . 

What I have said for the morality of 
women I cannot say for the men. There are, 
indeed, some causes for this difference. I 
wish to cite only one—our civil wars. Every 
man is a soldier, or is liable to be’ one from 
the age of eighteen. And then, together with 
the shortage of priests, our great obstacle has 
been militarism. 


Under the Platt amendment, as Prof. 
Edwin M. Borchard, of Yale, recently 
reminded the Long Beach conference on 
foreign relations, the United States not 
only exercises financial and police con- 
trol over Haiti, but has also undertaken 
to develop the natural resources of the 
island. If this economic rehabilitation 
is to be taken in hand seriously and on a 
large scale, the Haitian-American Co- 
operation Institute and the clergy con- 
tend, it must be accompanied by a great 
extension of educational and _philan- 
thropic endeavor. 


The greatest need of Haiti is not merely 
economic ‘and political reformation and ma- 
terial aid. 


SUSTENTATION FUNDS FOR 
THE MINISTRY 

T the National Council of Congre- 

gational Churches recently held at 
Columbus, Ohio, in the church which 
Washington Gladden has served for 
many years, the bearings of the changes 
being brought about by the war upon 
Christian belief and practice were faced 
frankly and fearlessly and with every 
disposition to reinterpret and apply 
Christianity in the terms and to the 
needs of the new democracy that is 
spreading throughout the world. 

One of the most surprising results at- 
tending the social transformation of the 
churches has been the success of the 
movement to provide old age and dis- 
ability insurance or “sustentation” for 
the ministry. Up to a few years ago 
this had met with the least response of 
all appeals to church people. But coin- 
cident with the broader social views and 
activities of the churches, this appeal for 
justice and self-respect has suddenly met 
with amazing response. 

The Protestant Episcopal church has 
raised a fund of $5,000,000; the Pres- 
byterian church raised $7,000,000, 
which it proposes to increase to $10,000,- 
000; and the Congregational churches 
now inaugurate their effort to create a 
fund of $3,000,000 to serve as the basis 
of a carefully wrought out actuarial 
plan for the insurance of its ministry. 
Thus the movement to cover the risks 
and burdens in industry by workmen’s 
compensation and insurance, and the leg- 
islation by which the United States gov- 
ernment will cover the risks of its sol- 
diers and sailors and their dependents, 
seem to be bearing fruit within the 


church in the substitution of justice to 
its ministry for the humiliating policy of 
making them objects of charity. As in 
the case of industrial and military serv- 
ice, it is confidently expected to secure 
a higher type of men for the ministry 
and better life work from them. 


SECURING THE BABIES 
THEIR CHANCE 


IKE every other meeting yet heard 
from this autumn, the eighth an- 
nual gathering of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality, last week at Baltimore, 
was large and essentially a conference 
rather than a formal convention. War 
has stimulated this, as it has all branches 
of national health work. And a remark- 
ably large number of the nation’s prob- 
lems are demanding a view from the spe- 
cial angle of His Majesty, the Baby. In- 
deed, the first committee appointed by 
the new president, Mrs. William Lowell 
Putnam, of Boston, was that on war 
measures for the conservation of child 
life. Vital statistics, venereal . disease, 
medical and nursing practice, all came 
into this program. 

Reports indicate that thus far in this 
country more is being done in child wel- 
fare by private agencies than by the 
state. The steps taken by England and 
France were mentioned in papers by Dr. 
Mabel Belt and Dr. Ralph Pemberton, 
of the Red Cross, which will be quoted 
in a later issue of the Survey. In her 
plea for better birth registration, Etta 
R. Goodwin, of the federal Children’s 
Bureau, paid tribute to the women’s 
clubs of the country for their work in 
this line. More than 38,000 reports of 
births investigated by club women had 
been received at the bureau from nearly 
all the states and at least 400 cities. 
The investigators found that in one 
eastern city 80 per cent of the births 
were not registered. In addition to the 
value of official records for the child it- 
self in future years, Mrs. Goodwin 
urged the importance of registration as 
an aid to the Children’s Bureau in carry- 
ing out its new work of enforcing the 
federal child labor law, which hinges on 
proof of age. 

No parents should be content, said 
Mrs. Goodwin, until they have received 
from the state an official announcement 
of the registration of their child. This 
proves that the doctor has not forgotten 
his duty and is a sure basis for future 
protection. Insistence upon this detail is 
one very important way in which the 
citizen can aid in many parts of the 
country’s work—his own local or state 
department of health, the census, the 
Children’s Bureau—and thereby secure: 
an intelligent view of actual conditions 
in the United States. 

In the more technical development of 
its work, the association is working for 
such close cooperation in smaller cities 
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and in towns between obstetricians and 
pediatrists as now obtains in the larger 
teaching hospital centers. Here a new- 
born child is given into the care of the 
pediatric service. In this way the spe- 
cialist in children’s diseases has a longer 
acquaintance with the child’s history and 
is often able to trace some defect to 
either pre-natal causes or to some ob- 
stetrical error. 

Emphasis was laid on the immediate 
need of work in rural districts, not so 
much for new methods as for the earnest 
follow-up of work already begun to se- 
cure better obstetrical service, more 
nursing, and extending educational ef- 
fort. This session on work in rural 
communities met jointly with those on 
nursing and social work under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Grace L. Meigs of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The section on eugenics passed some 
stringent recommendations concerning 
venereal diseases and their relation to 
the infant sickness and death-rates: 
Creating public sentiment by clear pre- 
sentation of the facts of the influence of 
venereal disease on reproduction and 
upon the child; provision for adequate 
treatment in hospitals and clinics; Was- 
serman tests in every public hospital, 
prison, workhouse and institution for de- 
_fectives and delinquents, also in certain 
classes of vendors and servants. 

The 1917 revision of the Wisconsin 
law was described by Dr. M. F. Guyer, 
of the University of Wisconsin. It 
reads that ‘‘any person who has ever 
been afflicted with gonorrhea or syphilis 
before marriage must present a certifi- 
cate of health from one of the state lab- 
oratories.” The 1913 law was being 
applied with extreme care, Dr. Guyer 
said; about 100 inmates of the home for 
the feebleminded have thus far been 
sterilized. Of these about 60 were 
women. 

One of the most important resolutions 
adopted by the conference was that to 
formulate a course on pre-natal, ma- 
ternal, infant and child care which 
might be used in home economics divi- 
sions of schools, colleges or normal 
schools; and in such clubs as the Little 
Mothers’ League, mothers’ meetings, 
and other similar bodies. 


IF FRANCE IS ZONING, WHY 
NOT WE? 


6¢EN France, the commission for re- 
building the devastated cities is 
working out a careful zoning system as 
the sensible basis for reconstruction. 
That little war-torn nation is zoning 
every city. If France can do it in the 
midst of war, America can do it now.” 
This was the burden of the address 
at the fourth California Conference on 
City Planning, by George L. Bell, sec- 
retary of the State Commission of Im- 
migration and Housing, whose active 
cooperation he offered to the 239 cities 


and towns of the state in the formula- 
tion of zone ordinances. That zoning 
must be applied with caution, and only 
after making careful surveys of actual 
tendencies and conditions, was pointed 
out by Albert Lee Stephens, city attor- 
ney of Los Angeles, whose carrying of 
the Los Angeles zone ordinance several 
times to the United States Supreme 
Court has resulted in decisions that are 
epoch-making for city planning in 
America. 

Max Thelen, president of the State 
Railroad Commission, warned the 
twenty-two city planning commissions 
of the state that changes and readjust- 
ments in transportation lines on future 
city plans must promote greater safety 
and convenience. His commission had 
complete power, he said, to order union 
depots, the joint use of tracks by two or 
more lines and the elimination of grade 
crossings, with power to assess the cost 
to the .railroads, the city or the county. 

“As transportation forms the back- 
bone of any intelligent, permanent city 
plan, the importance to our cities of 
such an expression of cooperation as 
made by Mr. Thelen is very great,” 
writes Charles H. Cheney, architect and 
city planner, secretary of the conference, 
who endorses also his statement: “Pa- 
triotism precludes the possibility that 
the commission authorize any large ex- 
penditure now. However, now is the 
time to prepare for such changes in care- 
fully worked out plans for city develop- 
ment after the war.” 


SOCIAL HYGIENE FOR THE 
SOLDIERS 


HE American Social Hygiene As- 

sociation commuted between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, this year, the busi- 
ness sessions of its annual meeting being 
held with the Maryland association and 
its more public meetings in joint session 
with the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. “Therefore much of the essential 
report of this meeting is incorporated 
with the report on page 84. 

But further mention should be made 
of the extent to which infection is doubt- 
less being spread in spite of all efforts 
thus far for its control. Major E. F. 
Foster, of Reed College, saw in a Lon- 
don square more than 400 solicitations 
by prostitutes during one afternoon. 
The figures quoted by Colonel Russell 
[page 86] were discussed afterward by 
some who thought them not a correct in- 
dex of ordinary civil conditions. For, 
said Dr. Kleinschmidt, of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, “coming 
down to this very convention I heard 
men say on the train, ‘Come on, boys, 
this is our last night; we’ll have a time 
tonight and go to camp tomorrow.’ ” 

There is a difference of opinion re- 
garding the form of approach to these 
new soldiers. Is the new army adoles- 
cent or adult? That is, should the men 
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be warned or frightened? Certainly, 
however, on this point there was no dis- 
agreement: The “packgt” must go; arti- 
ficial prophylaxis and mere remedy must 
give way to the preventive measure, to 
what Dr. Prince Morrow ten years ago 
called “moral prophylaxis.” Education 
presenting clearly both the scientific 
facts and the moral implications is the 
surest route to the desired goal. We 
suppress the prostitute, said Dr. D. B. 
Hooker, and only “regulate” the male 
offender. 

It was announced that a film had been 
made for the surgeon-general’s office, 
primarily for the use of physicians in lec- 
tures to the profession or in camps, to 
the medical reserve. This is to be 
adapted shortly to the more general use 
of the public in a wide educational cam- 
paign. 

Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins, was elected president of the 
association for the coming year. 


CANADA PADDLES HER OWN 
CANOE 


HE Canadian Conference on Pub- 

lic Welfare is the new name of the 
Canadian Conference of Charities and 
Correction decided upon at the sixteenth 
annual meeting recently held in Ottawa. 
There was adopted, also, an entirely 
new constitution which declares the ob- 
jects of the conference to be ‘“‘to dis- 
cuss the problems of public welfare in 
all their relations, to secure and dis- 
seminate information and to promote 
the effectiveness of all agencies and in- 
stitutions devoted to these ends. The 
conference does not formulate plat- 
forms.” 

That social workers in Canada are no 
longer content to quote social statistics 
about other countries, but are seriously 
endeavoring to obtain definite facts 
about the dominion was evident through- 
out the conference. 

The reports of the committees on im- 
migration and neighborhood work were 
especially full of illuminating statements 
regarding Canadian conditions. The lat- 
ter committee insisted upon the need 
of encouraging in neighborhood work 
“a free play of the people’s own initia- 
tive’ and that the social worker “must 
adhere to the practice of self-govern- 
ment’? even when he feels that more 
autocratic methods would more speedily 
produce the desired result. ‘The com- 
mittee on immigration urged the ap- 
pointment of a royal commission to 
examine and report on the whole prob- 
lem. 

Very little was said directly upon the 
war—Canada has been at war for more 
than three years, and it is not a new sub- 
ject—but it was apparent that war af- 
fected the attitude of all the speakers and 
the theme of this year’s conference was 
a serious consideration of reconstruction 
after the war. 
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INSANITARY and neglected conditions of 
rural schoolhouses is credited with the fail- 
ure of 75 per cent of the men who have been 
rejected from the army upon medical ex- 
amination, according to Dr. J. A. Nydegger, 
of Baltimore. 


F. C. OXMAN, the Mooney case witness, 
has been acquitted of the charge of subor- 
nation of perjury. Immediately rearrested 
on a charge of perjury, he was released by 
Judge Griffin of the Superior Court of San 
Francisco, who held that the evidence was 
not sufficient to warrant holding him. 


THAT the call for nurse recruits is being 
heard and answered is evident from the re- 
port of the Nursing Committee of the Gen- 
eral Medical Board, Council of National 
Defense, that nursing training schools have 
increased their enrollment this year by 2,600. 


MUNICIPAL functions, one of the, volumes 
in the National Municipal League Series, re- 
viewed in the Survey for October 13, was 
written by Herman G. James and not by 
Harlean James as stated. The error was 
made in the SurveEY ofhce and not by the re- 
viewer. 


RENT COURTS, used for some years with 
growing success by German cities to protect 
tenants against unjust rent increases, have 
been introduced in Switzerland as a war 
measure. Every tenant is given the right 
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to appeal to a commission, locally appointed, 
if he considers a demand for higher rent 
unjustified. 


SUBJECTS for its annual prize essay con- 
test are announced by the American School 
Peace League as follows: The Teaching of 
Democracy as a Factor in a League of Na- 
tions, open to seniors in normal schools; 
How Should the World be Organized so as 
to Prevent Wars in the Future, open to 
seniors in secondary schools. ‘The contest 
closes March 1, 1918| 


REPORTS of poliomyelitis still appear. 
Pennsylyania has a number of cases. <A 
new outbreak seems to be starting in Iowa. 
Chicago is said to have had 155 cases at the 
end of September, with forty or fifty in Cook 
county outside the city. Health Commis- 
sioner Robertson said recently that fully 
50 per cent of Chicago’s cases were proving 
fatal. Meetings are being held in school- 
houses at which physicians are instructing 
the people on poliomyelitis and its preven- 
tion. Enough cases are occurring in Ohio 
to postpone the opening of school in some 
of the smaller cities. 


FRIENDS of the German Republic [the Sur- 
vey for July 7] have adopted the name of 
Friends of German Democracy so as to in- 
clude all those working for the establish- 
ment in Germany of a government responsi- 
ble to the people. The society is in touch 
with exiled German democrats in Switzer- 
land and has succeeded in interesting groups 
of people in almost every part of the United 
States. At a conference recently held in New 
York, it was decided to carry on a more 
forceful educational campaign, especially 
among Americans of German descent, in 
order to gain support for the movement in 
Europe. 
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(Continued from page 96) 

*Report of the Disabled Sailors’ and Sol- 
diers’ Committee, Local Government Board 
of Great Britain. American Journal of 
Care for Cripples, 4:212-225. June, 1917. 

School for war cripples in France. Ameri-. 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 2:46-47. 
1915. Tells of the St. Maurice Institution on 
the Marne. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. An _ industrial 
school for crippled soldiers at Lyons, France. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 2: 


156-158. 1915. 
*Holt, Winifred. The lighthouse for 
blinded soldiers. Survey, 37:43-44. 1916. 


Tells of the school at Bordeaux for the train- 
ing of French blinded soldiers. 

The trade education of maimed soldiers. 
School and Society, 4:147. 1916. Gives an 
account of the re-education at Bordeaux. 

The trade education of maimed soldiers. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4: 
251-252. June, 1917. Describes the work at 
Bordeaux. 

*Amar, Jules. Organization of vocational 
training for war cripples. American Jour- 
nal of Care for Cripples, 3:176-183. 1916. 
Gives the principles which govern his 
method of re-education. 

Amar, Jules. The care of the wounded 
in France. Methods and instruments for 
aiding men who have lost hands or arms. 
Scientific American Supplement, 82:348-350. 
1916. 

France’s crippled soldiers. Outlook, 113: 
299-300. 1916. Tells of the work of the 
American Committee for Training in Suit- 
able Trades the Maimed Soldiers of France. 

*Hannan, Thomas. Technical schools for 


maimed soldiers: L’Ecole Joffre. Contem- 
porary Review, 110:105-112. 1916. De- 
scribes. the French system of technical | 


schools. 

Re-educating the wounded. Literary Di- 
gest, 54:468-469. Feb. 24, 1917. Tells of the 
exhibition held at the Museé Galliéra show- 
ing articles made by re-educated men. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Industrial train- 
ing for war cripples. Illustrations of edu- 
cational work in France and Germany. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4: 
16ff. March, 1917. 

*Lasker, Bruno. Rebuilt men. New trades 
and fresh courage for French war cripples. 
Survey, 38:11-14. April 7, 1917. 

*Heélys, M. The re-education and place- 
ment of war cripples. American Journal of 
Care for Cripples, 4:168-178. June, 1917. 
Describes the work in France. 

Posts for crippled soldiers [France]. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4: 
362-363. June, 1917. 

*Alden, Percy. What France is doing for 
her disabled soldiers and sailors. Monthly 
Review of the United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, June, 1917, pp. 851-867. Gives 
an excellent account of the -work. 

*How France returns her soldiers to civil- 
ian life. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, August, 
1917, pp. 105-110. 

Kessler, Cora. Parsons. Eugene Brieux 
tells what we can do for the soldier blind. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Aug. 12, 1917. 
“Gives some advice to Americans based on 
the results attained in France.” 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. German care 
for war cripples; a preliminary report. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 
2:39-40. 1915. Tells how Germany inau- 


gurated her extensive system of fitting war 
cripples for work. 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. Measures for 
the care of war cripples in Germany; plans 
for economic rehabilitation. American Jour- 
nal of Care of Cripples, 2:129-138. 1915. 

Gradenwitz, Alfred. Educating invalid 
soldiers. How war cripples are taught to do 
without hands and feet [Germany]. Scien- 
tific American, 113:229. (1915. 

Lasker, Bruno. German war monuments 
of tomorrow; garden cities planned for the 
crippled men from the European battle- 
fields. Survey, 36:27-30. 1916. 

Silberstein, Adolf, M.D. The Royal Or- 
thopedic Reserve Hospital at Niirnberg, Ger- 
many. American Journal of Care for Crip- 
ples, 4:188-192. June, 1917. 

Valentin, Bruno, M.D. The workshops at 
the Royal Orthopedic Hospital at Nirnberg. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4 
192-196. June, 1917. 

Bernhard, L. I. Business organization of 
the workshops connected with the Royal Or- 
thopedic Reserve Hospital at Niirnberg. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4 
197-200. June, 1917. 

Employment of German cripples. Amer- 
ican Journal of Care for Cripples, 4:365. 
June, 1917. 

*Austrian provision for war cripples. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 
2:47-48. 1915. Tells of the training school 
at Vienna. 

*Finding work for men crippled in war. 
Review of Reviews, 53:226-228. 1916. Tells 
of the work of the employment bureaus for 
war invalids in Austria. 

*War cripples in Austria and Germany. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4 
244-250. June, 1917. 

*Sudek, Richard, M.D. An employment 
bureau for crippled soldiers. American 
Journal of Care for Cripples, 4:269-275. 
June, 1917. Describes the work of the Lands- 
stella, Vienna. 

*Military Hospitals Commission, Canada. 
The provision of employment for members 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Force on 
their return to Canada, and the re-education 
of those who are unable to follow their 
previous occupations because of disability. 
Ottawa, 1915. , 

Re-education of wounded soldiers in Can- 
ada. Manual Training, 18:389-390. May, 
1917. 

*Vocational training for disabled soldiers 
in Canada. The Military Hospitals Com- 
mission. Monthly Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, June, 1917, 
pp. 867-874. 

*Kellogg, Paul U. A Canadian city in 
war time. The battleground for wounded 
men. Survey, 38:1-10. April 7, 1917. Tells 
of the work for the disabled at Montreal. 

*Jarrott, Thomas L. The problem of the 
disabled soldier. American Journal of Care 
for Cripples, 4:226-243. June, 1917. De- 
scribes the work in.Canada. 

Scammell, E. H. (Secretary, Military Hos- 
pitals Commission). The treatment of dis- 
abled soldiers. Paper read at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
June 8, 1917. 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. A Russian in- 
dustrial training school for cripples [in St. 
Petersburg]. American Jvurnal of Care for 
Cripples, 3:184-189. 1916. 

War cripples in Naples, Italy. American 
Journal of Care for Cripples, 4:363-365. 
June, 1917. 

Care for crippled soldiers in Rome. Amer- 
ican Journal of Care for Cripples, 4:368- 
S71 efune, 1917. 

*Lauwick, Marcel. The Belgian Military 
Institute for trade training of the war crip- 
ple. American Journal of Care for Crip- 
ples, 4:179-187. June, 1917. 
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Training -school for crippled Belgians. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4: 
367-368. June,. 1917. 

*Devine, E. T. Preparation for war crip- 
ples [United States]. Survey, 38:291; 297. 
June 30, 1917. 

*Institute for crippled soldiers [New York 
City]. Survey, 38:297. June 30, 1917. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Directory of 
American institutions for cripples. Ameri- 
can Journal of Care for Cripples, 3:65-69. 
1916. 


*Massachusetts Board of Education. Spe- 
cial report (with bibliography). Training 
for injured persons. Feb., 1917. Discusses 


the facilities for training the disabled in the 

United States and in foreign countries. Pro- 

poses a new bureau for Massachusetts. 

*McMurtrie, Douglas C. Placement of 
the crippled and handicapped by the Penn- 
sylvania State Bureau of Employment. 
American Journal of Care for Cripples, 4: 
253-264. June, 1917. 

Selection of the above references was 
aided by the receipt of the following bibli- 
ographies: 

References on the work of the American Red 
Cross in the European war, Library of 
Congress, April 2, 1917. 

References on the relief of dependent families 
of soldiers and sailors, Library of Con- 
gress, May 11, 1917. 

References on social service in war time, 
Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, May, 1917. 

References on the war occupations of women, 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, May, 1917. 

References on the training and re-educating 
of injured and diseased industrial workers 
and soldiers, War Emergency Unit of 
Philadelphia, Sept., 1917, (which practic- 
ally constitute the last section of the above 
bibliography), 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly tnser-. 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.] 


The annual meeting of Survey Associates, Inc., 
will be held on Monday, October 29, at 4 p.m. in 
the Survey offices, twelfth floor, 112 East 19 
street, New York city. Four members of the 
Board of Directors will be elected to succeed Ed- 
ward T. Devine, V. Everit Macy, Simon N. Pat- 
ten and Nathan A. Smyth, whose terms of office 
expire; and to transact such other business as 
may come before the meeting. All members of 
Survey Associates, Inc.—life members and co- 
operating subscribers who have paid $10 or more 
since October 1, 1916, toward the maintenance 
of the Survey—are entitled to vote at this year’s 
annual meeting. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 


books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 
American Red Cross Magazine; monthly; $2 a 


vear; Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers, New 
York. 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ trial (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful methods. Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year: 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
_ St., New York. 
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The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. per 
year, Co-operative League of America, 2 est 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, etc. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D., 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


The Dial; fortnightly; $3 a year; five months’ 
trial to SURVEY readers $1. Constructive articles 
on social aspects, war and peace, by 
Kallen, of Committee on Labor, Advisory Com- 
mission, Council National Defense, starts Oc- 
tober 11. The Dial, 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian. 
Oc.; American ome Economics Association. 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 

t., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League. 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of ‘cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
UeRto: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


The Playground Magazine; monthly; $2; Recrea 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prolh 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring 
field, Mass. Price of this issue $.50. Play 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 

Proportional Representation Review; 
40 cents a year. 
sentation League, 
Philadelphia. 

Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Asso 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
Me $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


AMERICAN PLAN FOR KEEPING THE BIBLE IN PuB- 
Lic ScHoots; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM$ 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
S. E., Washington, D 


Buyinec C.iuss, Published by the Co-operative 


quarterly ; 
American Proportional Repre 
802 Franklin Bank Bldg.. 


$2 per 


League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
Co-oPERATION IN THE Unitep States. C. W. 


Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


Tue Gary Pxran 1n New York City Scuoots. 
Peter J. Brady, 823-4 World Building, New York. 


INHERITANCE OF STATURE. By Charles B. Daven- 
port. Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No. 18, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 40 cents. 


Law ConcERNING CHILDREN Born Ovurt or Wep- 
Lock (so-called Castberg law). Adopted by the 
Norwegian Storthing, April 10, 1915. 10 cents 
from chairman of committee on Castberg Law, 
679 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago. 


Maxinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 


a New Industrial Regime. John Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue Reconstruction oF RELIGION FoR HUMANITY. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School. 5 cents. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIE® 


Survey 
Inc. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavyor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NLIL. 

Better Films Movement, Near. 

Birth Registration, AASPIM. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, NL, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Pec. 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Natl. Municipal League. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Clinics, Industrial, Nev. 
Commission Government, Nut, Sso. 
Community Organization, Alss. 
Conservation, Ccut. 
[of vision], Ncprs. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Alss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 
COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement. Naacp. 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. ; 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 
Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 
Electoral Reform, Nau, Tr, APKL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps, Nysus. 


Fatigue, Nc . ‘4 
Feeblemindedness, CrrmM, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, Nv. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prew’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Nat!. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Necwea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
History, AsNLH. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Net, Nctec. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physica! Education, Ywca. 
Idiocy, Cpr. 
Imbecility, Crru. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Nspie. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatr, Nct, Netec. 

Legislative Reform, Aprt. 

Liquor, Nu. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cera, Ncewu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Nct. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, Nat. 
National Service, Atss. 

Negro Training, Asnix, Hz, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 

Nursing, Apua, Arc, Nopus 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, Nu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nex, Ntas. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 
Public Health, Apna, Connu, Nopus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Atti, Er. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 

Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncsr. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nesr. Ywea. 
REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asta, Nysns, 
Schools Anea, Hr, Tr. 
Short Rallot, Szo. 
Short Working Hours, Net. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, Asa, Nysus. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soe. Service, Feeca. 


Dept. of Soc. and Publie Service, Ava. 
Jomt Com. on Soc. Service, Psc. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, RsF. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncwea, NspPIE. 
Taxation, NML. 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Travelers Aid Society. 


Jw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Netc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 
WAR RELIEF 

Am. Red Cross. 

Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
WOMEN 

Amer. Home Economics Assn, 

Natl. Consumers’ ~ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Tass, Nuww, Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Francis 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting, 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different 
social agencies. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to al’ 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities in 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
to bring about better cooperation among_special- 
ized national organizations, toward securing the 
more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extension 
of principles and methods which on a limited 
scale have conclusively shown their power for the 
upbuilding of the nation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. see’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W. Hed- 
rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Health 
Employment Bureau lists health officers, public 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS — National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
president; Robert W. DeForest, vice-president; 
John Skelton Williams, treasurer; John . Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. 

Central Committee, ES a by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
Lansing. Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 


oe 
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Rear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 
War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P, Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 

Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 

Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 

Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
sons, director-general. 

Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. C. Connor. : ; 

Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


Clement, director. : 
Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


Woman’s Bureau: 
rector. 

Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y; 
25 W. 45 St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
edge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention. Publications free on request. 
Annual membership dues $5. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, di- 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may _ not 
become a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. 

BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems., Twelve 
years successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH—E. F. Robbins, exec. sec’y: 
203 E. 27 St., New York. To unite all govern- 
ment health agencies into a National Department 
of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
disease. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
co-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer, 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
ship. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS’ REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Board of Registration: Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. 


Irving Fisher, Dr. Chas. B. Davenport, Luther 
Burbank, Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. A pub- 
lic service conducted by the Race Betterment 
Foundation and Eugenics’ Record Office for 
knowledge about human inheritance and eugenics. 
Literature free. Registration blanks for those 
who desire an inventory, wherever possible, 
an estimate of their hereditary possibilities. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. ; 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, joan § 
ampton, Va. ‘‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 


a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH— 
Address Rev. F. M. Crouch, exec. sec’y; Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr, J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
ir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; mothers’ pensions; juvenile 
delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. 
Publishes quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photo- 
graph, slides, and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare material 
and information, exhibits, posters, charts, lantern 
slides, pamphlets, bulletins, lecturers. Inquiries, 
invited. Publications free to members. Dues: ac- 
tive, $10; associate, $5. Will you help us build 
a better generation? 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS 
—Department of National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. O. G. Cocks, sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Promotion of better fam- 
ily and young people’s films. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Write for pamphlets on mental hy- 
giene, prevention of insanity and mental deficiency, 
care of insane and feebleminded, surveys, social 
service in mental hygiene, state societies for men- 
tal hygiene. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
man. dir.;. Gordon L. Berry, fid. sec’y; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Objects: To furnish information for associations, 
commissions and persons working to conserve 
vision; to publish literature of movement; to fur- 


nish exhibits, lantern slides, lectures. Printed 
matter: samples free; quantities at cost. Invites 
membership. Field, United States. Includes 


N. Y. State Com. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
City, May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chair- 
men: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 

Hodder. 
Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, gen. sec’y; 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 87 branch leagues. 15,000 members. War 
program: To help our industrial army by pro- 
moting clinics for treatment of new diseases (in- 
cident to munitions work and to fatigue and 
strain); reasonable working hours; safe and sani- 
tary working conditions; decent standards of liv- 
ing; safeguards for women taking men’s places in 
industry; protection for children. Minimum mem- 
bership, $2 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York. Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
school. Four million children in the United States 
are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
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letins, exhibits, lecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
wider interest in this method of increasing intelli- 
gence and reducing crime. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St, New 
York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groups 
for girls over working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Address Educational Dept., Sun Bldg., N. Y. 
Advocates selection, distribution and Americani- 
zation and opposes indiscriminate restriction. Sum- 
marized arguments and catalog of publications on 
request. Minimum membership ($1) includes ali 
available pamphlets and current publications. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Lawson 
Purdy, pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec’y; 
North American Bldg., Phila.; charters; commis- 
sion government; taxation; police; liquor; elec- 
toral reform; finances; accounting; efficiency; 
civic education; franchises; school extension. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industria] scheols 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
nae cil especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
rian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY, Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S TRADE UNIOY 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. [room 703], Chicago. Stands for self 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor 
NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5c. each. Dues—Ac- 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ayv., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


Dir., 130 E. 22 st, New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. National clearing 
house for information on short ballot and com- 
mission government, city manager plan, county 
government. Pamphlets free. 

TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker, 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment im race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna- 
siums, swimming-pools and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for secretaries; foreign 
work; war emergency work. 
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New Fall Styles 
Women’s Wear 


at MicCutcheon’s & 


An unusually attractive stock of smart Gowns, 
Frocks, Dinner and Eve ‘1g Gowns, Wraps 
and Motor Coats, Suits, Blouses and Skirts. 


Plain Tailored Suits of Broadcloth. 
. Colors: Navy, Black, Brown and Purple, 
» also Oxford, $36.00. 

Handsome Suit of Suede Velour trimmed 

with Seal Fur, $59.50. 

Coat of Velour Burella, collar edge band 

of Seal Fur, warmly interlined, $38.75. 

Double-Breasted Trench Coat in mix- 

tures of Tan, Gray, Green and Brown $27.75. 

Coats of Black Silk Velour, dyed Opossum 

Fur Collar, richly lined, $47.50. 

Smart Dress in a combination of Serge 

and Georgette. Lacecollar. Colors: Navy, 

Brown and Black, $23.95. 

Smart Street Dress of Serge in two dis- 

tinctive models. Satin sleeves and smartly 

braid-trimmed, $25.00. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 


Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, Initiative, Efficiency, Or- 
ganizer. School of Philanthropy and uni- 
Vv y graduate. Thorough training and 
experience in Research, Charities, Recrea- 
tion, Industrial Welfare. Address 2614 


WOMAN secretary seeks position in so- 
cial center or welfare work. Ten years’ 
business experience, three years in social 
work. Salary moderate if opportunity is 
large. Address 2629 Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate, experienced in care 
of children would like position as matron 
of child-caring institution or convalescent 
home. Address 2619 Survey. 


HOUSEMOTHER, experienced teacher \: 
of music, desires position child-caring in- 
stitution. East preferred. Address 2631 
SURVEY. 


KINDERGARTNER, experienced, di- 
rectress girls’ clubs, desires evening or late 
afternoon work. Address 2632 Survey. 


HOUSE-MOTHER (undergraduate 
nurse) desires position child caring insti- 
tution. Experienced child helping work; 
housekeeping. Address 2633 Survey. 


Blouses 
Blouse of Washable Satin and Georgette 
Crepe, $6.95. 
Blouse in a combination of Satin and 


Georgette with a convertible collar. Colors: 
Black, Navy, Brown or Plum, $9.75. 


Sport Blouse of Striped Flannel, light 
shades, $5.75. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 


M. A. School of Philanthropy graduate, 
experienced in settlement, educational and 
children’s work desires position. Address 
2634 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED—Position in Jewish social 
work by experienced School of Philan- 
thropy graduate. Address 2635 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE or first assistant position 
in progressive organization wanted by 
trained experienced worker. Address 2636 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 
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MAKING A MAN WHOLE 


1 


WANTED—Superintendent for Settle- 
ment house in a Pennsylvania town of 
25,000 population. Address 2626 Survey. 


RESIDENT woman physician, institu- 


tion for girls; salary $1500 to $1800 a year RUTCHES and cane ; i i i i 

and maintenance; must have New York th ‘ 3 me ie poee cher soles his eet kei Ber 
Srp spy sl a ahi the great task is to fit him for industry, so to train him that he can 
hospital experience or three years’ experi- make good in the job eagerly offered him at the hospital door. Alberta, in 
ence in general practice of medicine; state the Canadian Northwest, has worked out re-education and the fine points 
age, medical school experience, etc. Ad- of where the discipline of army officers ends and that of shop foremen 
dress 2630 Survey. begins. First hand experience, for three years, is ready for those who 


must shortly adopt a program for the United States. The story of it in 


worker in interesting scattered country § b H E S U R V EK AN N EK XxX dt W K EK K ‘ 


community of Italians and Americans. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Burscu, Riverside, Conn. 


FAMILY visitor and resident settlement 


